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TRADITIONS ON THE BANKS OF THE RHINE. 


From the Literary Guzette, August 1818. 


AN AUTUMN NEAR THE RaINE. Svyo,. 1818.: 


HIS is one of the most pleasing 

journals of a Continental Excur- 
sion which has appeared since the 
opening of the communications, or we 
might rather say of the Mine for trav- 
ellers, which, to own the truth, has 
been dug and bored most persevering- 
ly, till some ore and much rubbish has 
been brought to the surface and import- 
ed into England, in packages of the 
shape of unpretending duodecimos, 
convenient octavos, and respectable- 
looking quartos. ‘The author has fol- 
lowed rather a new vein, and has, we 
think, extracted some tolerable speci- 
mens of metal from it; and as he has 
been obliging enough to give it us un- 
mixed with too much, though there is 
a little, of the common make-weight 
earthy matter, we are bound to a fa- 
vourable report of his production. 

The Ex-Queen of Sweden, called 
the Helen of the North for her beauty, 
's one of the author’s portraits. 

“ The Queen, now above thirty years 
of age, still retains that interesting ex- 
pression of countenance which is the 
best part of beauty. Her figure is 
slender and graceful ; and her delicate 
complexion, aad soft grey eyes, give 
her the features which are not quite 
Grecian, an expression. of feminine 
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softness almost bordering on timidity. 
She has all the appearance of having 
suffered much: but the expression of 
her countenance is rather that of pen- 
sive mildness than of melancholy. Her 
features have a tone of quick sensibili- 
ty, which a lady happily deseribed, in 
observing that the Queen always ap- 
peared on the point of smiling or weep~ 
ing. Her manners are simple, and 
frank in the highest degree. - -’- = - 
She is a good English scholar, and ad- 
mired the poems of Lord Byron and 
Moore. - - - - - The Princess (her 
daughter) is of a slender delicate fig- 
ure, not without grace. The Prince 
(her son) a tall well-looking youth of 
sixteen, simple and good-hunroured, 
with a strong resemblance to bis father, 
is now pursuing his education at the 
University of Heidelberg, under the 
care of a respectable Swiss governor. 
The Queen has some thoughts of send- 
ing her son to an Buglish University.” 
This Prince, ¢vho is within a tew 
weeks of the sagme age as Oscar Berna- 
dotte, no doubt looks forward with 
hope to the, throne of his ancestors. 


We had intended to extract, cat 
length, the author’s very spirited ac- 
cqatnt of German Universities, as repre- 
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sented by Heidelberg; but we can on- 
ly say, that in form and discipline, &c. 
they resemble the Scotch rather than 
the English. The students reside in 
lodgings, and there is no academical 
costume. In Germany, however, in 
their boyish patriotism, they haveadopt- 
ed that of her ancestors three centuries 
ago, and the students are seen in this 
masquerade, 

“‘Swaggering mustachioed youths, 
their hair flowing on their shoulders, 


without cravats, and with pipes in their P 


mouths,” 

The traditions on the banks of the 
Rhine furnish matter more amusing 
than the history of these young zealots, 
however more their present mode of 
thinking and acting may influence the 
fate of Europe : 


Traditions on the Banks of the Rhine. 


“The tradition concerning the cas- 
tle or rather hermitage of Rolandseck 
says, that it was christened after Ro- 
land the gallant nephew of Charlemagne, 
who, as the story goes, set out one day 
from his uncle’s palace at Ingelheim on 
@ picturesque tour, on the banks of the 
Rhine.—He dropped in at the chateau 
of a valiant knight, who received him 
with a friendly squeeze of the hand ; 
while his daughter (who like other 
young ladies in those good days, was 
not above being useful) ran to fetch 
him some home-made bread and wine. 
As she poured out the wine, with the 
grace of a Hebé, into a goblet adorned 
with the arms of the old Chatelain, 
and presented it with a blush to the 
nephew of the great king, he was struck 
with her beauty and modest grace ; 
and was soon surprised to find certain 
enigmatical sensations creeping about 
him which he never had experienced 
before. His arm trembled as he took 
the goblet, and he involuntarily said to 
himself—* this never happened to me 
in presence of the enemy, or when ex- 

to the thick swords of the Sara- 
cens.” At night Roland could not 
close his eyes for the image of the beau- 
tiful Hildezonda, which steod constant- 
ly before him. In the morning, when 
about to take leave, his kind host de- 
manded his name. The modest Ro- 
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land blushed as he gave it, for it was the 
glory of the whole country; and the 
knight was so enchanted at the distinc- 
tion of his visitor, that he begged him 
to stay another day—Hildegonda said 
not a word—but her looks were élo- 
quent, and Roland wanted little per- 
suasion. 

The fate of the young knight’s heart 
was decided by his stay, and he only 
waited for an opportunity to declare 
himself. Such opportunities generally 
resent themselves—and Roland, as he 
walked in the garden, found the young 
lady sitting in a pensive reverie, in 
which a bolder modern beau would 
have flattered himself he had a place, 
Roland’s timidity, however, made him 
awkward in accosting her; and the 
young lady to conceal her own embar- 
rassment, stooped to gather a rose just 
by.—The knight begged her to give it 
him—lamenting that as yet no emblem 
of happy moments adorned his casque ; 
and that when his comrades boasted the 
beauty and virtue of their belies, he 
was obliged to Jook down and be silent. 
Hildegonda with a blush complied, 
saying, as she presented it to him— 
* All that is beautiful endures but for a 
moment.”—Roland no longer hesitat- 
ed to declare his passion—they swore 
to each other eternal fidelity ; and the 
knight promised to return immediately 
after the campaign in Palestine, to lead 
his mistress to the altar. 

After Roland’s departure, Hildegon- 
da, led a retired and pensive life. The 
fame of her lover’s achievements reachi- 
ed her, and gladdened her heart. One 
evening a travelling knight demanded 
hospitality at the castle.—He had serv- 
ed in Charlemagne’s army, and Hilde- 
gonda trembled as she demanded n- 
telligence of Roland. ‘ J saw him fall 


‘gloriously by my side, covered with 


wounds,” said the knight ;—Hildegon~ 
da turned pale at his words, and was 
motionless as a statue. Ten days af- 
terwards she asked permission of her 
father to take the veil ; and she enter- 
ed the convent of Frauenworth, in a0 
island in the Rhine. The bishop of the 
diocese, who was her relation, allowed 
her to abridge her noviciate and profess 
herself at the end of three montis. 
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Roland, who it seems had been left 
for dead on the field, and had afterwards 
recovered of his wounds, came soon 
after to her father’s castle, to claim the 
hand of Hildegonda. In his grief at 
the tidings he received, he built a her- 
mitage on a rock immediately above 
the island of Frauenworth, and called 
it Rolandseck, (Roland’s corner.) Here 
he passed the remainder of his days, 
sitting at the gate of his hermitage, 
looking down on the convent which 
held his. beloved object. When the 
matins bell roused him, he would rise 
and listen to the chanting of the nuns, 
fancying he could distinguish the voice 
of his Hildegonda; and when at night 
the lights glimmered in the cells of the 
convent, his imagination saw Hildegon- 
da praying to Heaven for him. 

Two years in this way had nearly 
consumed his strength. One morning, 
looking as usual down on the convent, 
some people were digging a grave in 
the garden.—Something whispered to 
Roland, that this grave was for Hilde- 
gonda—On sending to inquire, his 
conjecture proved true—he stood and 
watched the funeral procession, saw her 
corpse let down into the grave, and lis- 
tened to the requiem chanted over her 
—and he was found not long after sit- 
ting dead before his hermitage, his eyes 
turned towards the convent !” 





“Nearthe little village of Hirtzenach, 
between St. Goar and Boppart, the ra- 
ins of the two old castles of Liebenstein 
and Sternfels stand close together on a 
finemountain covered with vines on the 
nght bank of the river. Their grey 
inouldering towers nod at each other 
with a sort of rival dignity; and they 
go by the name of the T'wo Brothers. 
—Tradition says they were former! 
inhabited by an old knight who had 
‘wo sons equally dear to him, and a 
neh and beautiful young orphan was 
lo brought up under his protection. 

et charms increased with her years ; 
and, as was very natural, the young 
koights both fell in love with their fair 
play-fellow.— When she arrived at a 
martiageable age, the fether pro 
'o her to choose between his two sons ; 

Wt she, knowing the sentiments of 
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both, was unwilling to grieve either by 
preferring his rival, The elder son 
however believing that her heart a little 
inclined to his brother, resigned his pre- 
tensions, and besought her to declare in 
his brother’s favour.--The old knight 
gave the young couple his blessing, but 
their union was delayed.—The elder 
brother saw without envy, but not with- 
out melancholy, the happiness of his 
rival, The charms of his beloved ob- 
ject increased in his eyes every day, and 
to fly from her presence he joined the 
Prince, residing at Rhense, and was 
admitted into his suite. 

Just at this time St. Bernard was 
reaching the cross on the banks of the 
hine.——There was not a chateaw near 

the river that did not send a knight to 
Frankfort, where the Emperor Conrad 
presented the Saint to the people, wha 
all took the cross. Almost every castle 
along the river, from Basle to Cologne, 
mounted a streaming flag, with the ho- 
ly symbol of our Saviour’s sufferings ; 
and the river and roads in the country 
were thronged with joyous companies 
flocking towards Palestine. The young 
intended bridegroom caught the gener- 
al flame, and resolved to visit the Holy 
Land before leading his bride to the 
altar. In spite of his father’s displeas- 
ure, and the ill-concealed tears of the 
young lady, he assembled his little 
troop and joined the Emperor's army 
at Frankfort. 

The old knight dying soon after, the 
elder brother returned from Rhense to 
take possession his ancestors’ castle. 
Love was now ready to revive more. 
strongly than ever in his breast ;—but 
he overcame himself, and scrupulously 
treated the young lady with the kind 
protection of a brother——Two years 
had elapsed when the news arrived that 
the younger brother was returning from, 
Palestine, accompanied by a beautiful 
Grecian dame, to whom he was be- 
trothed. ‘This intelligence cut his de- 
serted fair one to the heart ; and, ac- 
cording to the custom of the age in such 
disappoiniments, she resolved to take 
the veil. The elder son was indig- 
nant at this conduct of his brother; 
and, when a courier arrived at the cas- 
tle to announce his approach, he threw 
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down his glove, bidding him take that 
for answer. 

The Crusader arrived with his fair 
Grecian at the Castle of Sternfels, his 
paternal inheritance—and a_ bloody 
war took place between the brothers, 
which they were on the point of con- 
cluding by single combat, when the 
young lady interposed and pacified 
them by her persuasions. She after- 
wards quitted the abode of her infancy 
and took the veil. 

Sadness and mourning now reigned 
in the Castle of Liebenstein—while joy 
and dissipation occupied the inhabitants 
of Sternfels. ‘The beauties of the Gre- 
cian dame, and the graces of her con- 
versation, attracted around her all the 
gay knights of the neighbourhood ; 
and she was by no means scrupulous in 
receiving their homage. The elder 
brother saw the disgrace of his brother, 
before he himself was aware of it, and 
soon found an epportunity to convince 
him of his wife’s infidelity. The young 
knight would have sacrificed her to his 
vengeance ; but she found means to 
escape. His elder brother pressed him 
in his arms as he was abandoning him- 
self to his despair, saying—‘ Let us 
live henceforth together without wives, 
to do honour to the grief of our first 
love, who is now passing the brightest 
days of youth in a convent.” The 
younger brother agreed, and they re- 
mained bachelors and inseparable friends 
for the rest of their days, -Their race 
expired with them—and their old ruin- 
ed castles, which still retain the name 
of “ The Brothers,” remind the travel- 
ler of their history.” 





There are some remarkable objects 
in the Odenwald, or Wood of Odin, a 
wild and interesting district, not far 
from Darmstadt :— 

_ Among these is the Riesensdule, or 
Giant’s Column, which lies in a wood, 


on the declivity of the Feldsberg 
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(mountain) half buried ia thick brush- 
wood in a hollow made by its own 
weight. It is above thirty feet long, 
and about four in greatest diameter— 
nearly cylindrical, and tapering with an 
exact proportion. .At one end a sort 
of semicircular step is cut, apparently 
either to fit it to some other stone, or to 
fix machinery for moving it. The 
granite is of the hard dark description, 
of which all the masses in the neighbour- 
hood are composed, ‘This singular 
column, which has resisted so ma- 
ny ages, has excited much speculation, 
Kotzebue proposed to have it convey- 
ed to Leipsic, and erected in honour 
of the stupendous victory there, of 
which it would be a worthy monu- 
ment. Another immense rough block 
of granite near it, with a complete step 
cut in it, is called the Giant’s Altar, and 
scattered about are many other blocks, 
with similar traces of workmanship. 
Conjecture attributes them to the an- 
cient worship of Odin, to the middle 
ages, and to the Romans ; the author 
sides with the latter, as he thinks the 
original Germans could not cut that 
granite which their descendants can 
barely scratch. The Felsen mer, a 
natural sea of Rocks (accurately des- 
cribed by its name) is another extraor- 
dinary spectacle in this vicinity. The 
Odenwald itself is full of romantic tra- 
ditions. At no great distance from the 
Feldsberg, is the Castle of Redenstein, 
on the top of a shaggy mountain. 
Here, as the tale goes, resides the 
Knight of Rodenstein, or the wild Ja- 
ger, who, issuing from his ruins, 40- 
nounces the approach of war by travers- 
ing the air with a noisy armament, (0 
the opposite Castle of Schnellerts. ‘The 
strange noises heard on the eve of bat- 
tles, are authenticated on the spot by 
affidavits ; and some persons profess 
to have been convinced by their eyes 4 
well as their ears, In this way the pe 
ple were forewarned of the victories © 


Leipsic and Waterloo.” 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER'S PORT-FOLIO. 


From the European Magazine. 


T has been mentioned in some part 
of these memoirs, that my affairs 
sometimes called me to the Isle of Man. 
One of those unforeseen combinations 
of events which we are pleased to call 
chance carried me thither at that period 
of the year which Manxmen still distin- 
guish by a few of their ancient supersti- 
tions. ‘Then begin the operations of a 
certain familiar spirit, whose nightly 
labours in the flowergarden or field 
are repaid by a piece of silver depos- 
ited on the threshold. I arrived on 
May-eve, and found the good farmer 
at whose house my stay was expected, 
full of preparation for the mock battle 
between summer and winter usually 
exhibited on the next morn. Lawyers 
are not celebrated for their readiness to 
partake such pastoral and amicable com- 
bats; but there is a tradition extant 
which ascribes to the may-pole the 
dignity of a wand of justice, and in- 
forms us that courts of law once assem- 
bled round it. Perhaps this tradition 
gave new zest to the curiosity with 
which IT awoke to attend the festival 
of milk-maids and farmers’ boys loaded 
with garlands and mock silver cups. 
The latter were too often filled and 
emptied to allow much order in the 
procession ; but the mirthful carols and 
grotesque dances of the Manx girls drew 
a train of spectators, including my ho- 
destold host, with all his family and 
guests. "he day ended as convivially 
asit had begun ; but as twelve hours’ 
unceasing exertion must exhaust the 
best animal spirits, ours gradually sunk 
from clamorous jests into sad tales 
ot Witchcraft, dreams, and omens. _siIf 
tte Isleof Man deserves to be called 
the heaven of lawyers, it is also the 
paradise of prophetesses and soothsayers. 
The charming enchantress described by 
* modera bard must have visited it 
(0 form her garland of dreams. We 
Were all probably under the influence 


or mysterious presentiment to relate. 
Our narrativés suggested a proposal to 
try that mode of divination called the 
Sortes Virgilianz, and celebrated in 
many authentic anecdotes of eminent 
men. A young Gascon, who obtained 
bread by teaching a little French to 
the daughters of some fashionable 
residents in the neighbourhood, sup- 
plied us with a pocket Virgil, and, 
as the newest guest, my chance had 
precedence. lL opened the oracular 
volume with due solemnity, and found 
my finger on this remarkable line of 
the Georgics, 

“ Some days are fortunate——the fifth beware !"” 

The company amused themselves with 
a few constrained jests, and prolonged 
the conversation till day-break, more 
through fear of retiring into solitude 
and darkness, than from the spirit of 
conviviality. If the Virgilian oracle 
had made any impression on my mind, 
it was effaced next day by my host’s 
clamorous complaints that he had lost a 
silver ewer of rare antiquity, which his 
dame had persuaded him to lend the 
May-damsels for the embellishment of 
their pole. Such an article, ina spot 
like the Isle of Man, was not likely to 
be sold or converted into bullion with- 
out detection, and the fagmer was ad- 
vised to employ his strictest enquiries 
on the coast, from whence the felon 
would probably convey it. Iwent with 
him to the sea-port town of Ranisey, 
where we found opportunities torview 
the crews and consult the captains of 
several vessels, in one of which we 
noticed a man whose apparel was sin- 

ularly loose and ill-suited. It would 
bite been more accurate to have said, 
I alone noticed this sailor, for I feared 
to call my angry and revengeful com- 
panion’s attention towards him, and he 
soon disappeared. ‘The owner of the 
lost ewer returned home ina churlish 
humour, having found no clue to guide 


of this enchantress, for every one of his search, and I availed myself gladly 


the Company had some striking dream 


of an invitation to visit the deemster, 


s 
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whose distant residence would remove 
me beyond the litigious farmer’s reach. 
Like many discerning men, whose cir- 
cumstances have secluded them in a 
narrow circle, the deemster had ex- 
pended the vigour of his mind on ab- 
struse and occult sciences. He believ- 
ed in necromancy, and had stored his 
library with all the judicial examination 
of witches recorded by French lawyers, 
to the disgrace of the sixteenth century. 
I was too much fatigued in body, and 
too incredulous in mind, to listen with- 
out many hints at the lateness of the 
hour, which the deemster seemed very 
unwilling to understand, and at length 
asked me, in a lowered tone, if I had 
ever read Burton's disquisition on spir- 
its ?—Good-manners required a serious 
answer ; and my entertainer, after much 
preamble, confessed that his own house 
was visited by unquiet and disembodied 
beings. He added a very earnest ap- 
ology for the circumstances which com- 
pelied him to lodge me in an apart- 
ment which they were said to disturb. 
My unaffected fatigue gave so much 
real gravity to my countenance, that it 
encouraged him to recite the causes of 
his belief, and amongst other articles, a 
dream which seemed to be a kind of 
heirloom in his family. This dream 
implied, that when a glee-eyed lord 
came to that mansion, a treasure should 
be found in it. My host had a slight 
defect in one eye, and he congratulated 
himself that he had left the ruinous 

art of his large castellated mansion 
undisturbed till the accident which had 
befallen his sight entitled him to realize 
the prophecy. His design was to begin 
a search in a short time, and he con- 
ducted me to my chamber with some 
joyous anticipations, probably intended 
tocheer my spirits. They were cer- 
tainly depressed in an uncommon man- 
ner, and not much revived when the 
Virgilian line occurred tome. It was 
the fifth day of May, the anniversary of 
a dear friend’s death, never remembered 
without peculiar regret, as it had been 
eventually caused by strange mysteries. 
The book which layon a forgotten shelf 
had something ominous in it. It opened 
at the very words said to have been en- 
graved on the Elector of Saxony’s ring 
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by an unknown hand, “ After Siz.” 


Those mysterious words, as the Saxon 
historian tells us, were afterwards found 
to indicate the time appointed for assas. 
sination, and I went to bed with ye 

gloomy visions hovering about me. My 
repeater sounded the hour four times, 
and a vague doze began to quiet my 
nerves, but its sixth stroke roused me, 
perhaps, because it was aided by a con- 
fused sound in the room. Day-light 
was beginning to find its way through 
the deep casements and dark hangings, 
but not sufficient to shew more thag 
the outline of a man stealing from be- 
hind my bed. Despair is always stronger 
than fear, and this man’s violent efforts 
to escape my grasp, and especially to 
prevent me from calling help, proved 
the extent of his own desperate guilt. 
One, only one moment he seemed de- 
sirous to take my life, but presently his 
purpose changed, and seizing the ad- 
vantage given by his wavering hold, 
I overcame him. “Spare me a few 
minutes,” said he, in French: “I ama 
very miserable wretch, but not a repro- 
bate.” I dragged him to the light, and 
could hardly credit my eyes when they 
recognized the poor Gascon teacher 
who had supped with me at the farmer's 
house. He supplicated mercy in the 
humblest manner, protesting that he 
had entered the deemster’s house only 
to hide himself from pursuit, and hoping 
that the haunted rooms would be dis- 
turbed by no visitor. His look of 
famine and despair, and his solema 
protestations of repentance, induced 
me to open the casement, and bid him 
leap out. He hesitated only an instant, 
for steps seemed to be approaching, 
and I had the pleasure of seeing him 
safe among the trees before my host 
entered. Kither bis own restless cu- 
riosity, or the sound of a voice in my 
room, brought him thus early; and i! 
he had not triumphed in my evidest 
agitation as a proof that his house was 
really visited by strange apparitions, 
would have been impossible to have 
escaped troublesome enquiries. He 
amused himself with his own comments 
and conjectures till after breakfast ; @" 

as I could not deny that some disturb- 
ance had occurred, he probably thought 
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me worthy to partake supernatural 
communications, and therefore chose 
me as his companion in the busi- 
ness of searching for concealed treasure 
among his ruined chambers. It may be 
gu with how little zeal I aided in 
tbe work, which we began that night 
with spades and lanthorns, and con- 
tinued nearly all the following day with- 
out success, till we removed the shat- 
tered wall of a large closet near my bed- 
chamber. There, in a huge decayed 
chest of evident antiquity, we found 
an enormous silver cup or flaggon in 
a state of polish and preservation which 
surprised the good old deemster more 
than myself, for I had no doubt that 
the farmers stolen treasure had been 
deposited here by the felon whose 
escape J had aided. It is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive embarrassment more 


ridiculous or extreme than mine. If 


I permitted my honest antiquarian to 
eaty forth his prize for sale, he might 
be perplexingly challenged as a receiver 
of stolen goods, and if I named the real 
owner withoutconfessing my connivance 
at the thief’s escape, my own integrity 
might be questioned. ‘The safest me- 
dium was to suggest the propriety of 
concealing this precious relic, lest it 
might excite the avarice and envy of 
bis neighbours, and tempt them to 
undermine his castle. These were plau- 
‘ble and powerful hints, which he em- 
braced so readily, that he proposed, for 
‘ie greater security of the silver cup, 
0 remove it into my chamber, Though 
lhad some private reasons to fear that 
ny Gascon friend might return to com- 
pte its safe conveyance away, I durst 
not object to an expedient which ap- 
Peared so reasonable, and implied such 
‘onfidence. The flaggon was deposited 
ini) care, and the most suspiciously 
* miser could not have watched 
" night with more anxiety. But 
th ogst My uneasy apprehensions, a 
ught occurred which the supposed 
wy of lawyers must have suggested. 
: y the supposed patron, because even 
ediae of demons would not have 
ma alawyer into a dilemma so 
} Ses if he owed any obligations 
hor 1 Protsasion.. This pernicious 
Bt tempted me to look at the cup, 
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and to consider, that by effacing the 
rude inscription which the late owner 
had made on it, its identity might be 
rendered questionable. On the rim 
were these initials and words, SALLY. 
C:0”S Q’POT :: M: HEIR OF U'S- 
ween enn e---- which by a few small 
punctures and additional strokes became 
a very respectable Roman legend. The 
next morning, to my utter confusion, 
brought the farmer himself, to lay be- 
fore my host, as his Majesty’s deem- 
ster, the particulars of his loss, and the 
reasons he had to believe the felon still 
lurking in the island. Fortunately for 
the honour of that immovable firmness 
which ought to characterise an honest 
barrister, I was not present during his 
detail, but the deemster’s repetition of 
it gave me some illegal sensations. 
However, he examined his cup, which 
seemed to threaten us with as many 
adventures as befel Parnell’s Hermit, 
and asked my opinion of the legend ; 
adding, that according to the Reverend 
Fathers Cayjou and Chamillart, such. 
vessels were called cinerary vases or 
ossvariums—“ Now,” said he, “he 
inference is most logically certain and 
distinc-—Farmer Faustuff has lést a 
flaggon—lI have found a vase—ergo, 
my vase cannot be his flaggon. , Be- 
sides, he tells me he stam his ini- 
tials on the edge, but here is SYLLA’ 
COS: Q:POMPEI:RVFVS. The 
P rather resembles an H, but some un- 
skilful graver may have shaped it.” 
And in full confidence of the weight 
due to these distinctions, the good deem- 
ster set forth on horseback to deposit the 
questioned article in the hands of bis 
brother-magistrate, while I rode by his 
side, inwardly execrating the contriv- 
ance which had produced his dangerous 
confidence, and firmly resolving to 
abide the consequences of a disclosure 
when we reached the house of the south 
deemster, whose prudence aud ability 
were more famous than his colleague’s, 
But before we reached it, our evil stars 
conducted us into the lonely vale of 
Kirkmichael, near some ruined cairns, 
from whence rushed four strong men 
in sailors’ garments, The deemster, 


whose person greatly resembled Fal- 
staff’s, soon fell into their hands, with 
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the exquisite cup which he carried on 
his saddle-bow, not choosing to entrust 
his servants with a charge so important. 
When they had muffled my hands and 
eyes, I was surprised to find no violence 
offered to my purse, though they 
seemed to lead my horse a very con- 
siderable distance. In about an hour, 
a shrill whistle called away my guards; 
and aftera long pause, during which 
T-had leisure enough for sublime reso- 
lutions, my face and arms were unbound 
by one of my friend’s tenants, who in- 
formed me I was very near the place 
from whence we had set out. Without 
entering into the history of the unfortu- 
nate cup, [ told him of the outrage 
offered to his master, and we began 
a search for him with sufficient as- 
sistants. We might have spared our 
pains. Nothing could be heard of him 
till a week had elapsed, when his house- 
keeper, with great astonishment, found 
asack deposited at her hall-door, and 
saw her master creep forth in a large 
red petticoat, a stiff mob-cap, and a 
black silk calash. Notwithstanding 
some melancholy reflections on a simi- 
lar event which I have already re- 
corded, it was impossible to resist his 
grotesque countenance, and his com- 
plaints of the barbarous manner in 
which his assailants had compelled him 
totravel on a vile horse, in the still 
viler attire of a nurse, above twenty 
leagues circuitously, after robbing him 
of the preciouscup. Of these assailants 
I dared offer no opinion, for my meeting 
with the Gascon in a sailor’s garb had 
not escaped my memory, and this last 
exploit, though disrespectful to the 
good old judge, had certainly rescued 
us both from a dangerous , enquiry. 
But as popular opinion seldom favours 
a lawyer or a magistrate, the resent- 
ment excited by the robbery soon sunk 
in the laughter which followed our ridi- 
culous adventure. It is wise to allow 
certain outlets and channels to the ma- 
lignity of the vulgar, When the wells 
are seen to flow, there is nc danger of 
a voleano. 

M. Chateaubriand, when he visited 
modern Sparta, told us he had never 
met with any hut so detestable as his 
lodging in the granary of a Turkish 
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khan, where the goats disputed his mor. 
sel of biscuit aud cup of milk. Had this 
traveller seen a cabin in the Isle of Man, 
he would have been at noloss for a com. 
parison. In one of this miserable kind 
lived a poor Englishman, called Philip, 
and his wife, whose misfortunes had 
driven them to seek a sanctuary from 
their creditors. Their poverty wasex- 
treme, but not sufficient to subdue that 
decent pride which shuns public com- 
miseration, and their consequent se- 
clusion from busy visitors rendered 
them unacquainted with the favourite 
subject of Manx conversation at this 
period. ‘The woman’s name was Ge- 
raldine, which implies that her birth 
had been among a polished class, and 
her countenance had the kind of beauty 
which arises not from rosy good-humour, 
but from dignified sorrow. Late one 
evening, as she sat spinning in her hut, 
she was alarmed and surprised by her 
husband’s long absence, and still more 
by his return loaded with a large basket. 
Philip informed her, that he had re- 
ceived it from the boatswain of an Ea- 
glish ship them moored in Ramsey -bay, 
with a present of five dollars for the 
task of conveying it to the farmer ol 
Kirkmichael. He looked pale, agitated, 
and thoughtful; and when urged to 
execute his commission without delay, 
intimated a half-formed wish to see the 
contents, as he had been requested to 
detain thebasket till the ship had sailed. 
His wife heard him with inexpressible 
doubts and anguish. During the last 
month he had regularly absented bin- 
selfon certain days, and had returned 
pale and languid, but with a supply of 
silver for which he refused to accoust. 
At this moment there were red drops 
visible on his sleeve, and the deadlies 
whiteness covered his lips and forehee¢. 
Geraldine hardly dared warn himagatts! 
farther guilt, not knowing how far 3 
bad already plunged. He opened | “ 
basket, and displayed a silver CUP 
which his eyes measured with the ¢ ' 
ness of desire. His wife silently 
served his movements, and saW - 
deposit it in a secret corner of t ‘ 
wretched habitation. He ate his por 
tion of bread and water neg 
turing to meet her eyes, and fell a? P 
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Even his deep with my own hand, asa mark of my 


slumber added to his wife’s horror, as calling.”—“ A plough colter, man! it 


it seemed a proof of fixed and fearless 
depravity, but it favoured her purpose. 
In the dead hour of night she took 
the basket from its place of conceal- 
ment, and wrapping herself in her 


cloak, traversed the desolate valley of tarch, and Appian. 


Kirkmichael, and deposited her bur- 
den on the farmer’s threshold, as she 
believed unseen, She heard only 
her own faint breathings as she has- 
tencd back to her husband’s door, 
which she bad then begun to open, when 
her cloak was seized by the rough hand 
of tre farmer himself. She rushed in 
with loud shrieks, by which she hoped 
io awaken Philip, and intimate the 
necessity of his flight; bat the un- 
happy man, confused by interrupted 
sluinber, and conscious of a felonious 
purpose, only hid himselfunder his bed. 
‘There he was found in an attitude of 
fear and shame which might have justi- 
fied the suspicions of a milder judge. 
Both were dragged before the north 
deemster, who immediately recognized 
the antique cup found in his own man- 
sion, and claimed it as his property. 
The matter was referred to the chief 
court of criminal Jaw, and I was sum- 
moned by both parties to identify the 
unfortunate cup. The farmer sturdily 
appealed to his own inscription on the 
rim—the learned deemster maintained 
that it was a legend evidently of the 
Vonsul Sylla’s period, and applied to 
nie to coniirm his opinion. I endea- 
voured to satisfy my secret sense of 
ustice, and to conciliate both oppo- 
heats by observing, that there were 
olher marks on the vase which had 
tot been noticed when we found it 
in the haunted mansion.—‘ Why there 
now, bless his honour!” said Farmer 
Faustuft, “his young judgeship is right 
~there is my dame’s name at shore 
on the flaggon top—ELIZ. FAUS- 
TUFF. but the zed looks rather 
like an X.”—« Man,” interrupted the 
‘ntiquary, in a rage, “ thou reversest the 
nscription—it is manifestly to be read 
thus—FAUSTUS FEELIX—W hat 
thou mistakest for a second F is an E.” 
—“Lord, Sir! but I cannot mistake 
the Plough-colter which I figured there 
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is an augur’s staff—Faustus, the son 
of Sylla, was an augur; and Felix is 
the epithet Sylla always preferred, be- 
cause he boasted of having fortune in 
his pay, as we are told by Pliny, Plu- 
The word Felix 
is here with two E’s, according to the 
orthography of the ancients, who used 
to double the vowels in long syllables. 
We find proofs of this in many inscrip- 
tions.” —Neither the farmer nor myself 
could answer these arguments, and the 
matter was deferred to a second public 
hearing. But whoever might be the 


owner of the vase, the public agreed 
in believing Philip the thief, for his 
poverty would not allow him to pur- 
chase friends, and his pride made him 
defy his enemies. 


Tully tells us of a law, or received 


custom, which permitted the accusers 
ofa man to search out all his former 


defects and errors, As my ill-judged 
officiousness had increased the per- 
plexity of this case, I thought myself 
bound te reverse the Lex Accusato- 


rium, and enquire into all the good 
points of the prisoner’s character, I 
discovered, that to gain a sum suffi- 
cient to preserve his wife from famine, 


Philip had earned by his midnight 


labours the silver appropriated to the 


May-Elf of the Isle, and that this was 


the occasion of his mysterious absences 
from home. 
ing, and the reluctance with which he 
gave it, implied too much tender and 
generous feeling to allow any suspi- 
cion in my mind that he bad been 
the colleague of robbers, though a 
strong temptation might have shaken 
bim for a moment. 
persisted to me in the account he had 
given bis wife of the unknown sailor, 
whom I determined to believe the Gas- 
con In disguise, 
of the farmer, the deemster, and the 
good people of the Isle, 1 undertook 
his cause, and obtained his acquittal. 


An explanation so touch- 


And he steadily 


‘lo the great surprise 


After it had been pronounced, Philip 


and his Geraldine were invited to sup 
with me at the house of my friendly 
antiquarian, who still persisted in pros 
secuting his claims to the silver vase 
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with all the spirit of a Manxman in law. 
It was the fifth of the month, and I 
had begun to congratulate myself on 
the failure of the Virgilian oracle, 
which my success on that day had 
falsified, when a large packet was 
brought to me, bearing on its inner 
cover the post-mark of Corfu. The letter 
—but I must copy it all, for no extract 
or abridgement would do it justice. 
** A MONSIEUR—MONS.----=-- 

** T pray my very good friend will do 
me the honour much great of making 
l’amende honorable for me to Monseig- 
neur le Deemster, for giving him ca- 
priole on mine little black horse, and 
putting monself into his chateau with 
Monsieur Faustuff’s coupe d’argent, 
which 1 borrowed for one little occa- 
sion. Agreéz, Monsieur, to believe it 
was not convenience for me to stay in 
the Man’s isle, but I never cannot for- 
get Monsieur’s bounty when he help me 
out of the window. Non, M.—Ii have 
come to deposit my cinders at this 
Corfou, which they call in antiquity 
turn-by-turn Drepannum, Macria,Sche- 
rie, Corcyre, Cassiopée et meme Argos! 
—Ulysees was thrown here without his 
coat—Le grand Alexandre when he was 
baby came to be citizen here—Caton 
rencontred Ciceron in this ile after the 
kicks of fortune before the Triumvirs. 
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Ah! quels hbommes!—what eventments! 
—Encore I say again, Monsieur, under 
this sky-blue, where I can see the thir- 
teen pear-trees of Homer’s old gentle. 
man, (not more venerables than the 
pears of le grand Henri at Ivry) [ 
recognise my absent friend. There 
never was but one dog ingrate here, 
and that was a Lancaster puppy: Ft 
puis, which I do not know how you sa 
with your English tongue, that villain- 
dog (which l’histoire calls Math) was 
servant to av English king, and had 
never seen le grand nation. Accept, 
Monsieur, assurances of my high con- 
sideration. 
“ Le Maroguis pe Gonrceceur,. 
“| have sent back the silver pipkin.” 


This letter was accompanied by a 
box containing a rich blue velvet vest, 
an Albanian shawl and ataghan of 
curious manufacture, and a little of the 
soft chalk formerly used to seal letters, 
These articles amply indemnified my 
antiquary for the loss of his silver vase, 
and honest Philip’s acquittal was com- 
plete. I have since heard that the mar- 
quis is honourably settled as interpreter 
to a Pacha in the Morea, and I have no 
reason to put faith in Virgil’s line, 

“ Some days are fortunate—the fifth beware !” 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN MODERN PERSIA. 


From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1818. 


A SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA, ARMENIA, ASIA MINOR, &C. BETWEEN THE YEARS 


1810 anp 1816. 


FHNHIS is one of the books of travels 

which no intelligent person can 
peruse without feelings of entire satis- 
faction. ‘The countries it describes are 
replete with interest of every kind, from 
ancient associations, and from modern 
condition, Our religious persuasions, 
our classical recollections, our preseat 
curiosity, are all engaged in the inquiry ; 
and it isa treat of no common occur- 
rence, when we are gratified in all these 
particulars by the ability of the author, 
whose pages we fly to consult. Mr. 
Mortier possessed all the requisites: his 
station was eminent, and afforded him 
the means of investigation ; his travels 


through Persia were various and exten- 


BY JAMES MORIER, Esq. &c. &c. 


LONDON. 1818. 


sive, and performed under circumstan- 
ces highly favourable to the pursuit 0! 
knowledge ; his liberal education and 
great acquirements, especially in oriea- 
tal literature, furnished the clue to ob 
jects of most importance, and capacity 
to weigh their pretensions and decide 
upon their merits, Thus his Journey 
is full of valuable matter, and written 11 
that easy unaffected style which be: 
speaks at once the scholar and the gen- 
tleman. That it has afforded us inil- 
nite pleasure, may be gathered from 
these few remarks; and we will not 
delay our readers from partaking with 
us, though we are sensible that we Ca 
not do any thing like justice to te 
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work by the extracts and observations 
which we shall be able to produce. Se- 
lection is not easy, where, by opening 
at any page we should be certain of fall- 
jag upon something worthy of notice, in 
a production in which the fruit of six 
ears is compressed into a single volume, 

The British Mission, it will be recol- 
lected, left this country in July 1810, 
with the Persian ambassador, then re- 
turning home from our court, where he 
liad resided nine months, ‘They sailed 
in the Lion, 64, the ship which carri- 
ed Lord Macartney to China, touched 
at Madeira, spent a fortnight at Rio de 
Janeiro, landed at Cochin, and on the 
6th of January cast anchor in Bombay. 
Thence, after some stay, they sailed up 
the Persian Gulf, and arrived safely at 
Bushire on the 1st of March. 

“Tt was now near two years since, 
the Persian ambassador had quitted his 
country ; and, as it was of great impor- 
tance that he.should set foot upon it 
under the most favourable auspices, he 
waited until the astrologers had fixed 
upon a lucky moment, which was at 
three hours after sunrise on the follow- 
ing morning, viz. the $dof March. At 
that hour he quitted the Lion, with all 
the honours due to his rank ; and, when 
arrived close to the beach, he evinced a 
feeling that did honour both to his heart 
and understanding. Owing to the want 
ofa regular landing place, he was obli- 
ged to be carried out of the boat on 
men’s shoulders, A number of Persians 
pressed around him, offering their ser- 
vices; but he refused them, and desired 
that the English sailors might bear him 
on shore, saying, by them he had been 
brought thus far, and by them he would 
be landed,—a sort of attention well cal- 
culated to gain the hearts of the sailors. 

“Almost every town inPersia has its 
munajem, or astrologer ; and frequent- 
ly great men have one attached to their 
person, who regulates all the actions of 
their lives. It will be seen, during the 
Course of this narrative, of what univer- 
sal influence this dependence on the 
aspect of the heavenly bodies has upon 
the lives of the Persians,—a custom 
Which can only be accounted for by 
antiquity. The belief in astrology is 
hot so universal with the ‘Turks, who 
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are greater predestinarians than the Per- 


sians ; and,consequently, take Jess pre- 
cautions to avert what futurity might 
have in store for them.” 

Dirtiness, solitude, and heat the 
chief characteristics, not only Of this 
town, but of all the shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf. Altho’ Bushire is the prin- 
cipal Persian seaport, yet it does not 
in connection with Bussora employ an- 
nually more than eight ships under En- 
glish colours, and about six under 
Muscat, making about 4500 tons of 
shipping. ‘They have no navy either 
for war or commerce. 

The Persians are indeed quite timid 
and apprehensive in their aquatic move- 
ments ; and even crossing ariver ina 
boat is reckoned a service of danger. 

The contrast between Persia and 
England is well painted on the landing 
of an European : 

“ Accustomed as his eye has been to 
neatness, cleanliness, and a general ap- 

arance of convenience in the exteriors 
of life, he feels a depression of spirits in 
beholding the very contrary. Instead 
of houses with high roofs, well glazed 
and painted, and in neat rows, he finds 
them low, flat-roofed, without windows, 
placed in little connexion. In vain he 
looks for what his idea of a street may 
be ; he makes his way thro’ the nar- 
rowest lanes, incumbered with filth, 
dead animals, and mangy dogs. He 
hears a language. totally new to him, 
spoken by a people whose looks and 
dress are equally extraordinary. Instead 
of our smooth chins and tight dresses, 
he finds rough faces masked with beards 
and mustachios, in long flapping clothes. 
He sees no active people walking about 
with an appearance of something to do, 
but here and there he meets a native 
just crawling along in slip-slop shoes. 
When he seeks the markets and shops, 
anew and original scene opéns upoa 
him. Little open sheds in rows, be- 
tween which is a passage, serving as a 
street, of about eight feet in breadth, are 
to be seen, instead of our closely shut 
shops,with windows gaily deeked. Here 
the vender sits surrounded with his 
wares.” : 

Few robberies are committed not- 


withstanding this apparent insecurity ; 
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but we discover many curious charac- 
teristics, which more broadly, and some 
of them not so honourably, distinguish 
this people from those of European na- 
tions. Before proceeding from Bushire 
to Shiraz, we shall select a few of 
them, Customs ata birth very natu- 
rally take precedence :— 

“* The Persians look upona son as a 
blessing, and its birth is announced 
with great ceremony tothe father. Some 
confidential servant about the harem is 
usually the first to get the information, 
when he runs in great haste to his mas- 
ter, and says, “ Mujdeh !” or, good 
news, by which he secures to himself a 
gift, which generally follows the 
Mujdeh.—Among the common people, 
the man who brings the Mujdeh, fre- 
guently seizes on the cap or shawl, or 
any such article belonging to the father, 
as a security for the present to which 
he holds himself entitled. These cir- 
cumstances may help to illustrate the 
passage in Jeremiah, xx. 15: ‘“ Cursed 
be the man who brought tidings to my 
father, saying, A man child is born unto 
thee, making him very glad.” When 
it is recollected that there are no re- 
joicings on the birth of the daughter, 
but that on the contrary, every one is 
as backward to inform the father of it, 
as they were forward on the birth of a 
son, the whole force of the passage will 
be felt; and it will appear they were 
informed of the event by mes, as they 
are at the present day. 

“When a woman feels the pains of 
labour, she not only calls the mamaché, 
or midwife (who is generally an old 


woman,) but also ali her friends and- 


relations, who gather round the bed 
until the delivery of the child. They 
then wash it, clothe it, and swathe it in 
along bandage, called the Kandak, that 
entirely encircles the. child from its 
neck downwards, keeping its hands 
pinioned to its sides, so that it can stir 
neither handenor foot. ‘They then 

ace it under the same bed-clothes 
with the mother. The midwife then 

ronounces the Kelemeh Ielma in the 
ear of the child, which is the profession 
of the Mussulman faith; That which 
the Shiahs pronounce is, God is God, 
there is but one God, Mahomed is the 





fvo1. 4 
Prophet of God, and Ali is the Liey. 


tenant of God ; and in virtue of which 
the child is received among the number 
of the true believers. But it ig re. 
markable that immediately after ‘this 
they performed a ceremony which may 
be supposed to have an indistinct refer.. 
ence to Christianity; for in the room 
where the child is born, the midwife 
takes a sword, and with the point 
draws a line upon the four walls of it,— 
when one of the women in attendance 
inquires, What are you about? The 
other answers, I am tracing a tower for 
Mariam and her child :—whenee this 
Originates, or why it is retained, I could 
never jearn. ------ The Persians, as 
Mahomedans, profess indeed some re- 
spect for the author of Christianity, 
though Christians are always dogs to 
them ; and after all, the tower for Mary 
and her son may be intended as a 
confinement for them, and to prevent 
their future influence on the faith of the 
newborn Shiah, 

“'l'o a boy they give the breast for 
two years and two months, and to a 
female only for two years complete. 
On the day that the child is to be weaned 
they carry it to the Mosque, and after 
having performed certain acts of devo- 
tion, they return home, and collecting 
their friends and relations, they give a 
feast, of which they make the child also 
partake. The coincidence with Scrip- 
ture is here also remarkable. “ And (he 
child grew und was weaned, and Abra- 
ham made a great feast the same day 
that Isauc was weaned.” Genesis xxi. 5. 

“ The Persian nurses scarcely ever take 
the bandages off their children ; conse- 
quently they soon become filthy—they 
dye their hands and hair with Khena. 
What they most carefully guard against 
is the evil eye, which is as much feared 
in Persia as in ogher parts of Asia. 
They hang’ about the child’s neck, of 
sew in its cap, a bangle, the colour of a 
turquoise, which they look upon as the 
most fortunate, and serves to annul the 
glance of an evil eye, They also insert 
paragraphs of the Koran, into little 
bags, which they sew on the childs 
cap, or on its sleeves, esteeming them 
great preservatives against sickness. 

a visitor should praise the looks of 8 
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child, and if afterwards the child should 
fall sick, the visitor immediately gets 
the reputation of having an evil eye; 
and the remedy is to take a part of his 
clothes, which, with the seed of the 
Ispedan (cresses,) they burn in acha- 
fingdish, and walk around and around 
the child. 

« The Persians have no ceremony en- 
‘irely analogous to our christening, but 
hey have one called the Sheb be Khair, 
or “ Be the night propitious,” which is 
for the purpose of giving the chikl a 
name. Ef the father of the child be in 
cood circumstances, he collects his 
iriends together and makes a feast. He 
also requires the attendance of several 
Mollahs, and when the Mejlis or assem- 
bly is conplete, sweetmeats are brought 
in and eaten. The infant is also 
brought into the mejlis, and placed near 
one of the Mollahs. ‘The father of the 
child then gives gut certain names, five 
inoumber, each of which is written 
separately, on separate slips of paper. 
These slips are placed either within the 
Koran, or under the edge of the num- 
mud, orcarpet. ‘The Fatheh, which is 
the first surat or chapter of the Koran, 
isread, One of the slips of paper is 
then taken out at random by the hand 
ofthe father, and the child is called after 
the name which is there inscribed. A 
Mollah takes up the babe, pronounces 
the name in itsear, and places the paper 
onits swaddling-clothes. ‘The relations 
vithe child then each give it money and 
other presents, and this custom they call 
the Roonemah, or shewing the fuce. 
luey have still another custom which 
hey call the Akikeh. The father of 
tie child kills a sheep, of the flesh of 
which he makes broth, but cautiously 
preserves all the bones, He invites his 
ends, relations, and the poor in the 
‘ghways, to partake of this food, from 
Which he and his wife are excluded ; 
Sut when the entertainment is over, he 
‘arefully collects the bones, and having 
lected a clean place near some running 
Water, he there buries them.—They 
tdopt also certain ,ceremonies about 
Nabi, the child’s head—The rich 
we a Dedeh, or wet aurse: if a boy, 
ri father appoints a steady man from 

® age of two years to be his laleh, who 


I conjecture must stand in the same 
capacity as the bringers up of children 
mentioned in the catastrophe of Ahab’s 
sons (2 Kings x. 5;) but if a daughter, 
she has a gees sefeed, or white head, 
attached to her for the same purpose as 
the laleh.” 

This iong extract must limit us to 
shorter characteristics, for at least our 
present Number. ‘The following indi- 
cate the feelings of the Persians, and 
the nature of their government :-— 

“ When we (the Embassy) were all 
lamenting the great want of population, 
and the ruined state of Abadeh, whose 
remains proclaimed it to have been once 
of great extent, our Mehmandar (noble 
purveyor) said, * You say very true. 
Ifthe King were to know the state of 
this part of the country, he would come 
here and putevery rascal to the sword 1’ 

“ At Shoolgistan, we were met by a 
Turkish Tatar (courier,) with dis- 

atches from Constantinople. We 
perceived his delight at meeting us, by 
the smile that broke out upon his solemn 
face, which by the dismal account he 
gave of his treatinent in Persia, had 
most likely never been cheated out of 
its gravity. When we asked him how 
he liked the Persians, he took hold of 
the collar of bis cloak, and shaking it, 
exclaimed, ‘God give them _ misior; 
tunes! liars, thieves, rogues! see, [ 


have lost the head of my pipe; they | 


have stolen my pistols. Heaven be 
praised that I have seen you at last.’ 
The shaking of his toat (a very com- 
mon act in Turkey) is no doubt an act 
of the same kind and import as that of 
St. Paul, who, when the Jews opposed 
themselves aud blasphemed, shook jag 
raiment, Acts xviii. 6.” 


If they used the poor Tatarill, there 


was no bounds tao their flattery of the © 
Ambassador, or Elchee as they call him, — 


At Shiraz, 

‘‘ When all the usual routine of first 
compliments had been gone through, 
and repeated over and over again, the 
Mehmandar said to the Minister, ‘ How 
well the Elchee talks Persian!’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the Minister, ‘ he talks tt admira- 
bly, He is superior to any Mollah. We 
have never yet seen such an Elchee ; 
none so accomplished, none so clever, 
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none so learned. Suhib Kemal (an 
accomplished gentleman; Sahib Akl 
(a man ofsense ;) Suhib Kalem (a good 
penman ; Sahih Fiker (a man of re- 
flection.) To all this there was a 
chorus around, of Belli, belli, bell’. 
Then the Minister turned to another 
man on the other side of him, and said, 
loud enough and expressly for the 
Ambassador to hear, ‘ Did you ever 
see any one so charming as the Elchee; 
so much better than all other Elchees 2?’ 
The Ambassador, in praising the cli- 
mate of Shiraz, said, ‘It is so fine, 
that I should have thought mankind 
never died here, had I not seen those 
tomb-stones,’ pointing to seme that we 
had just past. * Barek allah !’ (wonder- 
ful! wonderful!) exclaimed the Meh- 
mander; ‘Did you hear that?’ he 
roared out to the Minister ; ‘ What a 
wit is the Elchee !’ Then he repeated 
the joke to the Minister, who again 
cried out ‘ Wonderful! wonderful !’ as 
did all the ethers.” 

It would be reckoned a want of com- 
mon politeness to omit this sort of com- 
pliment. A boy of 16, son tothe Vi- 
zier of Fars, when he went first before 
the King, and His Majesty to encourage 
him said, “Come, take courage, draw 
nearer,” exclaimed in a faltering voice, 
“I beseech your Majesty not to order 
me farther—I am overpowered, Mi- 
souzum—lI burn;’ so early are they 
made courtiers. 

Mahomed Nebee Khan, the father of 
this flatterer, had grown rich, and was 
sent for by the King :— 

“Before he ventured to enter the 
capital he sent for his son, who was an 
attendant on the court, of whom he in- 
quired what were the King’s intentions 
towards him, and what fear there might 
be for his safety. The King, in order 
to cloak his game, conferred the dignity 
of Khan on the son, previous to seeing 
the father, which so blinded him, that 
he entered the city in full confidence of 
the Monarch’s favour. He had been 
accompanied by Mirza Ahady, the 
Governor of the great districts of Corbal 
and Fasa, and his coadjutor in his sys- 
tems of extortion. They were called 
upon to appear before the King some 
days after their arrival, and were then 


informed that they were to give an his hand, was paraded about, the ¢ 





vor. 4 


account of theirrespective offices, After 
they had stood: some time before th 
King, he said, ‘ Well, have you broy ht 
me no Peeshkesh (present)? They 
remained silent. 

“‘ Where are the 70,000, the arrears 
of the tribute of Fars; of course yoy 
have brought that?” Mirza Ahady 
answered, ‘ That all that was due had 
been sent.’ The King then turned to 
Mahomed Nebee, who answered the 
same thing. ‘Cail the Ferashes,’ ex. 
claimed the King, ‘and beat these 
rogues till they die.’ . The Ferashes 
came and beat them violently; and 
when they attempted to say any thing 
in their own defence, they smote them 
on the mouth with a shoe, the heel of 
which was shod with iron. The King’s 
wrath increased with the violence of 
the blows that were administering, until 
it became so great that he ordered them 
to be thrown out of the window, which 
was more than seventy feet from the 
ground. At this critical moment came 
the Ameen-ed-dowlab, who entreated 
the King to spare their lives, saying, that 
he would be security for the paymen 
of their arrears. Upon this the royal 
anger ceased, and he permitted the 
culprits to depart by the less expedi- 
tious mode of the staircase.” 

A more tragical fate awaited the 
owner of the house where the Embassy 
was lodged, Mirza Baba, who fell rich, 
and was put to death. ; 

Another horrid circumstance gives 
celebrity to this house, for in one of its 
small rooms was immured, literally 
bricked up, Saduk Khan Cheghaugee, 
whose crime had been what is here 
called making the Ada ut sultanel, of 
aspiring to the crown ; but having been 
discomtited in a battle near Casvin, he 
was persuaded to give himself up 10 
the King, provided that his blood was 
nol spilt. ‘To this the King gave his 
promise and kept it, for he was starved 
to death.” 


Another rebel who incited the Turco- 
mans, on being taken and brought 
the camp, had a mock crown put 0 his 
head, armlets on his arms, a sword by 
his side, and, mounted on an 485, with 


his face towards the tail, and the tr 
ie 
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of the camel drivers exclaiming, “ This 
3 be who wanted to be the King.” He 
was mocked and insulted by the people, 
ured into ridicule by the Looties or 
Buffoons, who forced him to dance and 
play antics against his will ; whoever 
chose spit in his face ; and, finally, he 
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was bastinadoed, and had his eye put 
out. 

The strong coincidence between these 
details, and the most affecting part of 
our own scripture history, is a striking 
illustration of the permanence of Eas- 
tern manners. 








———— 





REMARKS ON INNS, c. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


THE CROSS KEYS. 
NN-keepers, who were tenants or 
had been servants to Religious hous- 

esor persons would naturally assume for 
their sign some significant device ; and 
to this cause in many instances may be 
ascribed the common signs of the Cross, 
the Cross Keys, the Lamb, the Cardi- 
nal’s Cap, the Crosier, and the Mitre. 

The Keys are the well known em- 
blem of St. Peter, derived from the me- 
taphorical saying of our Saviour, Matt. 
xvi. 19 ; and crossed saltirewise, their 
usual forms on sign-boards, are borne 
inthe arms of the Archbishops of York 
and Cashel, the Bishops of Exeter, Pe- 
terborough, Gloucester, Limerick, Dro- 
more, and Down. 

One of our antient theatres was dis- 
tinguished by this sign. 

THE CROWN. 

Signs, now almost exclusively confi- 
ned to publicans, were formerly com- 
ion to other tradesmen also. The 
Crown then, as at present, was a favour- 
ile; and such was the jealous tyranny 
of Edward IV. that one Walter Wal- 
ker, a respectable grocer in Cheapside, 
Was executed, as Shakspeare makes 
Richard truly declare, 

“Only for saying he would make his son 

Heir to the Crown, meaning indeed his house, 

Which by the sign thereof was ealled so,” 
GROCER, STATIONER, MERCHANT, MIL- 

LINER, CORDWAINER, Kc. 

A Grocer at present merely desig- 
hates a seller of sugar, tea, plums, and 
Spices ; but its original signification was 
4 wholesale merchant, one who dealt in 
large quantities of any merchandize, or 
inthe gross, By a similar use of the 
figure synecdoche, or putting the whole 
ora part, the general nameof Stationer, 
Which Originally meant any one that 


kept a station or shop, is now confined 
to a seller of pens, ink, and paper ; and 
a Mercer, which formerly was synoni- 
mous with Merchant, is now applied 
to amere dealer in silks, The word 
Millener, one who seljs ribands and 
dresses for women, is a corruption of 
Milainer, by which name the incorpo- 
rated compavy of Haberdashers in Lon- 
don was originally known, and was so 
called from dealing in merchandize 
chiefly imported from Milan. Cord- 
wainer, the common legal apellation of 
a shoe-maker, as I have before men- 
tioned in the article “ Crispin,” is deri- 
ved from Cordovan, a peculiar kind of 
leather, originally made at Cordova ia 
Spain. There are two trading compa- 
nies of the city of London, the names 
of which are becoming obsolete, viz 
Fletchers or arrow-makers, from fléche, 
an arrow ; and Loriners or horse-ac- 
coutrement makers, from the French 
Lormiers, derived from the Latin Jo- 
rum, a bridle or horse-harness. 
CHAP AND CHAPMAN, 

Cheapside, where Walker the grocer 
lived, obtains its appellation from Cheap 
or Cheaping, the. antient name of a 
market. A Chapman, therefore, is a 
market-man, and its abbreviation Chap 
is often used by the vulgar for any per- 
son of whom they mean to speak with 
freedom or disrespect. 

CROWN-AND-BELL, ANCHOR, &c. 

The Crown is often joined on our 
sign-boards with some other representa- 
tion. The Crown and Anchor in the 
Strand, is a tavern much celebrated for 
public meetings, The Bell and Crown 
is a large coach inn in Holborn, The 
Rose and Crown isa very frequent sign. 
The principal ina at Leicester is called 
the Three Crowns, 
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144 Inns, Old Sayings, &c.—The Cup—‘ A Peg lower’—The Bowl, [vou.4 


The following anecdote was related 
by Horace Walpole : “ Queen Caroline 
spoke of shutting up St. James’s Park, 
and converting itinto a noble garden 
for the palace of that name. She asked 
my father what it might probably cost, 
who replied, only three crowns.” ‘This 
reply has been erroneously attributed to 
Lord Chesterfield. 

Gallot derives the word corona, 
whence crown, from the Latin cornu, 
horn, because the antient crowns were 
pointed in the manner of horns, which 
both by Jews and Gentiles were of old 
esteemed as marks of power, strength, 
authority, and empire, Hence in the 
Holy Scriptures horns are used for the 
Regal dignity, and accordingly horn and 
crown in the Hebrew are expressed by 
the same word. 

The English crown is adorned with 
four Maltese crosses, between which 
are fleurs de lys. From the top of the 
crosses arise four circular bars, which 
meet at a little globe supporting a cross. 
It is of gold, enriched with diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and pearls. 
Ttis kept at the Tower with the other 
Regalia, which are altogether valued at 
above two millions sterling. 

Henry V. fought in bis crown at 
Agincourt, which preserved his life by 
sustaining a stroke from a battle axe, 
which cleft it. Richard IIT. also fought 
at Bosworth field in his crown, which 
was picked up by a private soldier, who 
secreted it in a bush, most probably in- 
tending to secure it for himself; but, 
being discovered, it was delivered to 
Sir Reginald Bray, who gave it to Lord 
Stanley, who placed it on Richmond’s 
head and hailed him “ King” on the 
field. Hence arises the device of a 
crown ina hawthorn bush at each end 
of Henry VIL’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. 

. THE CUP, THE THREE CUPS, 

These certainly are appropriate signs. 
Brady, in his “ Clavis Calendaria,” 
says, “ TheSaxons were remarkable for 
immoderate drinking, and when intox- 
icated with their favourite ale, were guil- 
ty of the most outrageous violences. 


Danstan endeavoured to check this vi- naturally became the name 0 
cious habit, but durst not tetally obstruct 
their nuch-loved intemperance ; he in- 





‘ 


troduced therefore the custom of mark. 
ing or pegging their cups at certain dis. 
tances, to prevent one man taking a 
greater draught than his companions 
Some of these peg or pin cups or bowls 
and pin or peg tankards, ate yet to he 
found in the cabinets of Antiquaries*. 
and we are to trace from their use som: 
common terms yet current among ug, 
When a person is much elated, we say 
he is * ing merry pin,” which no doubt 
originally meant he had reached tha: 
mark which had deprived him of his 
usual sedateness and sobriety : we talk 
of taking a man “ a peg lower,” when 
we imply we shall check him in any 
forwardness, a saying which originated 
from a regulation that deprived al! those 
of their turn of drinking, or of their peg, 
who had become troublesome in their 
liquor : from the like rule in society 
came also the expression of * he is a neg 
too low,” 2. e. has been restrained too 
far, when wesay that a person is not 
in equal spirits with his compapy ; 
whilst we also remark of an individual 
that he is getting on “ peg by peg,” or, 
in other words, he is taking greater {ree- 
doms than he ought to do, which form- 
erly meant, he was either drinking out 
of his turn, or, contrary to express regu- 
lation, did not confine him to his 
proper portion or peg, but drank on to 
the next, thereby taking a double quan- 
tity. 
THE WASSEL BOWL. 

Our custom of drinking healths, and 
the Wassel bowl, appear to have origin- 
ated in the introduction of the British 
monarch Vortigern to Rowena the beav- 
tiful blue-eyed daughter (or, according 
to other writers, niece) of the Saxon 
Hengist. She kneeled down, and pre- 
senting to the King a cup of spiced 
wine, said, “ Lord King, W aes hetl, 
Health be to you ; to which Vortige!, 
instructed by his interpreter, aepliet, 
“ Drinc heil,” 1 drink your health; an 
then, as Robert of Gloucester says, 

“ Kuste hire, and sitte hire adoune, and glad dropk 


hire heil, P 
And that was tho in this land the verst was-hal’. 


Waes-heil from that period not UD: 
f the drin- 
eh ad 
. jate © 
* We recollect one im the possession of the ” 
venerable and reverend Dr, Samuel Pegge.— Edi. 
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king-cups of the Anglo-Saxons ; and 
the word Wasselis only a corruption of 
the antient Waes hael or Wish health 
bowl. ‘T'heterm Wassel occurs often 
jn Shakspeare, and is sometimes used for 
general intemperance or festivity. ‘I'o 
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this day it is the censtant custom ia 
Glamorganshire for the country people 
to bring a cup of spiced ale, which they 
cali Wassel, and sing gratulatory songs 
at the doors of their more opulent 
neighbours at Christmas, Hinysoro. 





—— 





From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1818. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
oR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


No. V. 
THE FEMALE CHARIOTEER. 


Qui cupit optatum eursu contingere metam. 
Horace. 


Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat: metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis. Ibid. 


FTER waiting an hour at the 
4% Mount for an old Officer returned 
from India, whom I had not seen for 
many years, | was proceeding across 
Bond Street, full of my disappointment, 
and looking back to the days of our 
childhood, when first our intimacy com- 
menced. Filled with these melancholy 
pieasing thoughts, I was almost stunned 
by the cry of, Hoy! I turned round, 
and perceived a Groom advancing to- 
wards me on horseback, and a curricle 
coming on me at the rate of nine miles 
per hour. The female charioteer pulled 
up with difficulty ; and, in doing so, 
quite altered the lines of a very comely 
countenance, for all was tugging and 
muscular exertion. 

I was now just out of the line of dan- 
ger, and the vehicle was abreast of me, 
when the other Groom touching his hat, 
and the lady recognizing.meand smiling, 
I perceived that it was Lady —, one of 
iny best friends, who had nearly run 
overme. She apologized, was quite 
shocked, but could not conceive how I 
could be so absent ; and lastly, laid the 
blame on her horses, observing, that they 


had had so little work of late, that they Y 
were almost too much for her. A few’ 


civilities passed between us, with the 
usual barometrical and thermometrical 
observations of an Englishman, which 
are his great auxiliaries in conversation, 


and we parted. 


T Atsengom. Vol. 4. 


During our short colloquy, one of her 
beautiful horses became what she cal- 
led fidgetty, for which she promised to 
pay him offin the Park. The other, at 
starting, shewed sym of great frisk- 
iness, for which she gave him a few dex- 
terous cuts, distorting, in a small degree, 
her features at the same time, as much 
as to say, “ Will you ? I’ll be your mas- 
ter (not mistress, there is no such term 
in coachmanship yet ;) I'll teach you 
better manners ; I'l] bring you to a sense 
of your duty:” or something to that 
purpose. . 

I turned about, to view her as she 
went along. She hada small round 
riding-hat on ; she satin the most coach- 
manlike manner, handled ber whip in a 
very masterly style, and had, altogether, 
something quite gentlemanlike in her 
appearance. She was going ata bold 
and brisk trot ; and as she passed her 
numerous acquaintances, she was so in-" 
tent upon the good management of her 
reins, and her eyes so fixed upon her 
high-mettled cattle, that she gave a fa- 
miliar, knowing, sideway, nod of her 
head, very similarto what 1 have seen 
stage coachmen, hackneymen, and fash- 
ionable Ruffians, their copies, give a 
brother Whip, passing on the road,’ 
or when they almost graze another's 
wheel, or cut out a carnage, when the 
are turning round, with a nod, which 
means, “’There’s. for you, what a flat 
ou must be !” 

This led me to general reflections 
on female charioteers in general. And, 
first, to acquire any talent, it is neccssa- 
ry to learn the art. How is the know!l- 
edge of driving otbained by the fairersex ! 

If a lady take the reins from her hus- 
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band, her brother, or her lover, it is a 
strong emblem of assuming the mastery. 
Ifshe have no courage, no muscular 
strength, and no attention to the domin- 
ation and guidance of her studs, she be- 
comes no driver, no whip, and runs the 
risk of breaking the neck of self and 
friends daily. Ifshe do excel in this 
study, she becomes, immediately, mas- 
culine and severe: she punishes, when 
Occasion requires, the animals which 
come under her lash, assumes a grace- 
less attitude, heats her complexion by 
exertion, loses her softness by virtue of 
her office, runs the risk of hardening her 
hands, and may perchance harden her 
heart—at all events, she gains unfemi- 
nine habits, and such as are not easily got 
rid of. 

If she learn of the family coachman, 
it must be allowed that it is not likely 
that he should give her any peculiar 
grace, nor teach her any thing polite. 
The pleasure of his company, whilst 
superintending her lesson, cannot much 
improve her mind ; and the freedom of 
these teachers of coachmanship may 
prove offensive to her, which a gradual 
loss of feeling, done away by the pride 
of excelling asa Whip, can alone render 
palatable. 

When the accomplishment of driv- 
ing is acquired, what does it tend to? 
A waste of time, a masculine enjoyment, 
and loss of (I will not say moral, but) 

, feminine character—of that sweet, soft, 
and overpowering submission to and 
dependance on man, which whilst it 
claims our protection and awakens our 
dearest sympathies, our tenderest inter- 
ests, enchants, attaches and subdues us. 
} have known ladies so affected by an 
inordinate love for chanoteering, that it 
has completely altered them, and they 
at last became more at home in the sta- 
ble than in the drawing-room. The 
very lady in question is so different 
when dressed for dinner, that her driv- 
ing-dress is a complete masquerade dis- 
guise, which I should never wish to see 
her in, and which certainly is not calcu- 
lated to captivate a lover, nor to gain.a 
husband, unless the latter be a slave, 
who gives the whip-hand to his lady. 

I now began to recollect the female 
Whips of my acquaintance; and I 
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found that I never could esteem one of 
them. A certain titled lady, who shal] 
be nameless, since she is no more, used 
to excel in driving four milk-white hor- 
sesinband. Her face wasa perfect en- 
amel, something like china, from the 
paint which she used ;' and to see the 
thong of her whip fly about the leaders, 
to behold her gather up her reins and 
square her elbows, was the delight of 
the ostlers and hackney-coachmen about 
town, who nevertheless spoke very light- 
ly of her at the same time. I confess 
that she became a complete object of 
disgust to myself, aud to many thinking 
men of my acquaintance. She used 
frequently to drive out a male relation, 
which made the picttre still more _pre- 
posterous in my eyes; whilst the ver 
praise of the lower classes alluded to, 
sunk her in my estimation. 

And why do coachmen and pugilists, 
grooms and jockeys, praise the superior 
ranks of society for excelling in driving, 
in boxing, in horse-racing, or in riding 
like post-boys ? Because it reduces the 
highest to the level of the lowest, be- 
cause (to adopt their own expression, so 
often made use of by the bargemen on 
the Thames, towards a certain Duke) 
he’s not proud, he is just like one of us, 
he can tug at his oar, smoke and drink 
beer “ like a man,” aye, and take his 
own part. That such qualities may, 
upon an emergency, prove useful, [ ad- 
mit, but His Grace, as well as all female 
charioteers, must excuse me from con- 
sidering them as any way ornamental. 

To return to my female driving 
friends. A certain fair daughter o! 
green Erin used formerly to drive me 
out in hercurricle: She is a_ perfect 
whip; and has, from conversing 50 
much on the subject, and from seeing 80 
much stable company, assumed a tone, 
an attitude, and a language, most for- 
eign to hersex. Driving one day '" 
the Circular Road, near Dublin, her 
horses pulled very hard, and would 
have blistered common fingers, but, pro- 
tected by the stiff York tan, and harden- 
ed by the management of the whip, she 
stood up and punished them, cry!6) 
I'll take the shine out of you before 
have done with you!” then “ keepitg 
them up to their work,” as she called it, 
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and fanning furiously along, she exult- 
ingly exclaimed, all in a heat and flurry 
herself, “‘ There, and be (I look- 
ed thunder-struck )—he hanged to you!” 
concluded she, smiling at me, and re- 
suming her san froid. 

ACommioner’s lady was my third driv- 
ing acquaintance : She was very bold ; 
given to the joys of the table ; got light- 
ly spoken of as to reputation ; and, af- 
ter all, overturned herself once, and 
broke her arm. My inquiries as to the 
character of the other celebrated female 
Whips, have not obtained any informa- 
tion which could change my opinion as 
to the advantages of a lady’s becoming 
agood Whip. It militates against the 
softness, the delicacy, the beauty, and 
attractions, of the sex. I would ask 
any amateur, the greatest possible ad- 
mirer of lovely woman, whether, her 
complexion being heated, her lips dry, 
and her features covered with dust, as 
she returns from a horse-race or from a 
morning drive, are circumstances of im- 
provement to her in any way ? 

I doubt if our forefather Adam could 





have been captivated with Eve, had she © 


appeared to him either in a dream, orin 
coarse reality, with a masculine expres- 
sion of countenance, and with a four- 
horse whip in her hand ; nor was it ever 
intended that “ those limbs, formed for 
the gentler offices of love,” should be 
displayed behind prancing coach-hor- 
ses, with an unwieldy whip in one hand, 
and a gross mass of leather in the other. 
The very diamond itself is scarcely 
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seemly, when clad in its rough coat of 
earth, and of uncouthiness: ’tis the high 
polish which it receives, which displays 
its hidden lustre, and which, reflecting 
its real worth, makes it so brilliant, 
and so eminently valuable. 

Thus it is with woman : every thing 
which tends to divest ber of the asperity 
and ruggedness of the inferior part of 
our sex, augments her attractions ; every 
thing which can assimilate her to the 
harshness of man, despoils her of her 
richest ornaments, and lowers her in our 
estimation. I remember once passing 
a lady in the King’s Road, one of whose 
outriders had dismounted, and was ad- 
justing something about the reins, whilst 
the other was holding his horse behind. 
The Lady, and the Groom, who appear- 
ed to be her instructor inthe art of coach- 
manship, had much conversation res- 
pecting the cattle. The latter said, 
“‘ Give him his hiding, my Lady, and 
don’t spare him.” ‘T'o which, she ele- 
gantly replied, ‘ D—n the little horse.’ 
This gave the finishing confirmation to 
my former opinion. 

I know that it wil! be objected to me, 
that these vulgarities are not general ia 
high coachwomen, and that they are not 
necessary ; but to this I beg leave to an- 
swer, that their very existence is prepos- 
terous, and that if on the one hand these 
vices are not absolutely a part of coach- 
manship, coachmanship or charioteering 
is not at all necessary to a woman’s ac- 
complishments, nor even to her amuse- 
ment. THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 








THE FRIENDS, 


A POEM. 


BY THE REV. FRANGIS HODGSON. 1818. 


From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1818. 


ERE we called on to divine the 
source of this production, we 
should trace it to private feeling rather 


than to poetical inspiration. There is own, the images 
‘locality about its scenes, a verisimili- formed after the model of natural re-.. 


the Muse in her wilder moods and 
sublimer phantasies. It is then that 


the soul plunges into a creation of its . 


of which, though 


tude about its incidents, and a sincerity collections, are far more ethereal and 
about its sentiments, which do not vivid: that ‘the voice is Jacob’s voice, 


‘em to belong 


to imagination, and, but the hands are the hands of Esau ;” 
| Pethaps, the truth with which both —the semblance belongs to the earth, 


“enes and incidents are painted, pre- but the lineaments are divine. 


"ents either that soul-sybduing pathos 


oT loftiness of flight which pertain to middle till towards the close of the last 


Theera of this production is from the 
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century. “By Dee’s wild stream,” 
Theodore the son, and Ferdinand the 
ward of Ulric, are reared under the 
affectionate eye of their common father. 
Their early friendship is cemented by a 
similarity of habits, pursuits, studies, 
and amusements. Much of the be- 
ginning of the poem is occupied with 
descriptions of their rambles through 
the romantic scenery of Wales, and 
though there is a good deal of spirit in 
these landscapes, they are too much of 
an itinerary in verse not to become 
rather tedious on repetition. Egbert 
from “ fields of war” visits the abode 
of the youthful friends, and his presence 
developes their different characters : 
Theodore, unambitious, fond of re- 
tirement, meek, and placid, pants for 
only peaceful joys: while Ferdinand, 
aspiring, active, bold, and enterprising, 
longs for the jaurels of the warrior’s 
brow. Theodore embraces the clerical, 
Ferdinand the military profession ; and 
as the former cultivates his mind in 
academic bowers, the latter seeks “the 
bubble reputation” in the blood-stained 
forests of America. 

Theodore forms an attachment to an 
amiable girl called Ellen, and is on the 
eve of marriage when accounts are re- 
ceived of the capture of his beloved 
friend by the savage Indians. Friend- 
ship prevails over every other feeling, 
and he departs to find and succour him. 
Tn this he succeeds, and after various 
adventures, has the happiness to save 
Ferdinand just as he is on the point of 
being sacrificed. His health is restored 
and the modern Pylades and Orestes 
sail on their return to England. They 
gain the coast, but a dreadful storm 
atises, and they perish together. Such 
is the tragical end of The Friends, from 
which we shall now take a few exem- 
plifications. The well known legend of 
Bethgelert, when the companions in 
one of their rambles “ rove down by 
the faithful greyhound’s rocky grave,” 
is introduced in the following stanzas. 


Bright upon Snowdon’s double peak 
The rays of morning rest ; 

And clouds, like flying armies, seek 
Yon Gcean’s azure breast. 

Loud rung the glen with horn and hound, 
To hail the dawning day ; 

As up the steep defile they wound, 
Liewellyn’s vassals gay. 


The Friends, by Francis Hodgson, 
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Far in the midst the Chieftain moved 
Upon his fiery steed ; 

And oft he called the dog he loved— 
But Gelert would not heed. 


The deer is up—away, away ! 
O’er moorland, heath, and hill, 

Close on the traces of their prey 
The keen hounds follow still. 


Yet, foremost as Llewellyn rides 
Along the narrow dale, 

Or crosses swift the mountain tides, 
Down rushing to the vale ; 


In vain with eager glance around 
For Gelert's eye he looks ; 

In vain his voice, with gentle sound, 
His absent friend rebukes. 


The chase is done—the quarry’s won— 
Slow homeward bend the train ; 

Though, blithe as when the day begun, 
They tell it o’er again. 

Alone, regardless of their mirth, 
The Prince rides downgthe dell : 

** How fare they at his own loved hearth ? 
Good angels, guard them well !” 


Some secret augury of woe 
Hangs heavy at his heart ; 

And coming tears refuse to go,* 
Unconseious why they start. 


Far distant in the wooded plain 
His sylvan towers appear— 

And cheering voice and loosened rein 
Have brought him panting here. 

Ha !—moaning, and distained with gore, 
His Gelert meets his eyes ; 

And, rushing through the unguarded door, 
“ My child, my child !” he cries. 

Blood, blood, discoloured all around ; 
O’erturned the cradle lay— 

And furious on the trembling hound 
He sprang in wild dismay. 

The death, descending from his sword, 
Stretched Gelert lifeless there— 

* And is it thus thy thankless lord 
Repays thy guardian care !” 

Too late the Prince in sorrow sighs 
When safe within his nest 

His rosy infant he descries, 
And clasps him to his breast. 

A monstrous wolf beside him slain 
Attests the bloody strife— 

But oh! what tears will bring again 
His faithful dog to life ? 

Though memory o’er his Gelert’s grave 
Long mourns his cruel Iot ; 

Where yonder weeping birch-trees wave 
To mark the honoyred spot. 


The departure of Theodore to rescue 
his friend, and his parting with Ellen, 
are equally touching pictures ; but as 
they occupy several pages (125, 6, 7, 
8, and 9) they are too long for us to 





* This is a bad line for asimple ballad—* coming 
to go” is very quaint; and the concluding line is 2 
htte absurd, 
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ranscribe. The mention of the writ- 
ings of ancient genius 





oes ee 6 not yet obscured 
With clouds of Taste corrupt, by careless eyes en-. 
dured, 


leads to a passage with reference to the 
modern poesy of Britain which we 
quote with the warmest tribute of ap- 
proval and admiration : 


Too many a blot already stained the page 
Inspired by Britain’s Muse—but foul misrule, 

But barbarous boldness, its that fresher age, 
Dared not to raise licentious Folly’s schoo!— 


Nor yet the wholesome dread of thee was o’er, 
proud Wit!—but Dulness thrives, for Pope is now 
no more. 


And thou, Corruption, heavier far and worse, 
Adulterate feeling ofa German breed— 
Oh! can an English soil! sustain thy curse, 
Conceit thy sire, and Infamy thy seed ? 
Where wondering Vice young Virtue’s blush retains, 
And robbers die like heroes, not m chains ! 


In tribes untaught, where India’s waste of wood 
Shelters her houseless savage, Hatred then, 
And Vengeance, swift to shed a brother's blood, 
Were deemed to dwell—but now—’mid polished 
men 
The fiends let loose from darkness, rise and claim, 
Not rest, nor merey, but applause and fame, 


Veiled in bright robes of free and generous pride, 


love ; 
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a blessing or a curse tohumanity. We 
quit the theme willingly fer a tine train 
of reflections on viewing the starry fir- 
mantent : 


Ye clustered glories of Night’s awful reign, 
Stars upon stars receding, backward yet, 
(Like brilliant islands in a shoreless main) 
Each in your round of rolling planets set, 
To wake the verdant life that through them springs, 
And warm their moving crowds of animated things— 


Say, will ye rush together from the skies, * 
And sink at once in fearful night obscure? 
Or, as untired the immorta! ages rise, 
To prove the race ye hold, awhile endare ; 
Then die at different periods, till at last 
One universal Now absorbs the past? 


Oh! many are the mansions to receive 

The emancipated crowds of every globe— 
All who one Lord obey, one Lord believe, 

Shall wear at length their amaranthine robe, 
On those apportioned thrones of glory placed, _ 
All their sighs hushed, and all their tears effaced. 


There is a pretty little allegory, with 
which we shall close our extracts : 


Placed in an Island on the main, 
Where rolling waves for ever swell ; 
Chequering their hours with joy and pain, 
Two lovely Nymphs together dwell. 


The one looks back upon the past 
With many a pensive sigh and tear— 


Wreathed with bright flowers of fair ae Mourning the lights that would not last 


By Beauty favoured, and to Truth allied, 

O’er blighted realms the brave benditti rove— 
So round some Upas trunk might roses twine, 
Or Hell breathe odours of an air divine. 


_ This denunciation is becoming and 
just against that portion of the new 
school, which, from the Charles de Moor 
0! Schiller to the latest products of (we 
are sorry to say) the British Muse, 
Whether seen in the incestuous Rimini, 
the ruthless and bioody Corsair, the 
Kertrams, Bertrands, or other human 
demons of our day, the favourite heroes 
of the drama and verse, is sure to enno- 
ble the most atrocious villains with 
many of the purest virtues, and so con- 
found the evil with the good, that the 
bewildered mind of the reader is una- 
ble to distinguish if the cut-throat be a 
sound moralist or not, the infidel a 
Christian, and the crime-covered ruffian 
and desperado an honour or a disgrace, 


To shine upon her brief career. 


The other to the future still 

Casts an assured, a sanguine eye— 
Forgetful of recorded ill, 

And careless of the griefs gone by. 


Life is the speck that marks the void ; 
Space is the sea of boundless scepe : 
And those whose days are thus employed, 

Pale Memory and glowing Hope. 


After these quotations, it is not 
agreeable to us to say any thing deter- 
iorating of a poem presenting such 
beauties, and altogether so admirable 
in the principles it maintains. In jus- 
tice, however, we must state, that we 
frequently encounter passages in which 
the sense is obscure, and find few of 
the delineations, whether of animate or 
inanimate nature, more than mere 
sketches, not finished with the care of 
perfect pictures. 
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Colonel Ponsonby. 











BATTLE OF 


WATERLOO, 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Among the examples of intense suffering, and mi- 

raculous escape, which the eventfal history of this 
day disclosed, there is not one more calculated to 
exeite our sympathy, than the case of the Hon. 
‘Colonel Ponsonby, of the 12th dragoons. The 
following account was drawn up bya friend of 
that gallant officer, to satisfy the painful curiosity 
of his family, taken almost literally from his own 
words; an account equally remarkable for its 
affecting simplicity and moral reflection, 


DEAR LADY B-----, 

OU have often wished for some 
written account of the adventures 

and sufferings of your son, Colonel 
Ponsonby, in the Field of Waterloo : 
the modesty of his nature is, however, 
no small obstaclein the way. Will the 
following imperfect sketch supply its 
place until it comes? ‘The battle was 
alluded to one morning in the library at 
A , and his answers to many of the 
questions which were put to him are 
here thrown together, as nearly as I 
could remember in his own words :— 
“ The weather cleared up at noon, 
and the sun shone out a little just as the 
battle began. ‘The armies were within 
eight hundred yards of each other, the 





videttes, before they were withdrawn} 


being so near as to be abie to converse. 
At one moment I imagined that I saw 
Buonaparte,and a considerable staff mo- 
ving rapidly along the front of our line. 

** T was stationed with my regiment 
(about 300 strong,) at the extremity of 
the left wing, and directed to act dis- 
cretionally :—each of the armies was 
drawn up on a gentle declivity, a small 
valley lying between them. 

“‘ At one o'clock, observing, as I 
thought, unsteadiness in a column of 
French infantry, (50 by 20, (1000,) or 
thereabouts, ) which wereadvancing with 
an irregular fire, I resolved to charge 
them. As we were descending in a 
gallop, we received from our own troops 
oo the right, a fire much more destruc- 
tive than theirs, they having began 
long before it could take effect, and 
slackening as we drew nearer: when 
we were within fifty paces of them, they 
turned, and much execution was done 
among them, as we were followed by 
some Belgians, who had remarked our 
success. 


“ But we had no sooner passed 
through them, than we were attacked ip 
our turn before we could form, by about 
300 Polish lancers, who had come 
down to their relief. The French ar- 
tillery pouring in among us a heavy fire 
of grape-shot, which, however, for one 
of our men killed three of their own - 
in the melée, I was disabled almost in- 
stantly in both of my arms, and follow- 
ed by afew of my men, who were 
presently cut down, (no quarter being 
asked or given,) I was carried on by 
my horse, till receiving a blow on my 
head from a sabre, I was thrown sense- 
less on my face to the ground. Recov- 
ering, I raised myself a little to look 
round, (being, I believe, at that time, 
in a condition to get up and run away,) 
when a lancer passing by, exclaimed, 
‘Tu n’es pas mort, coquin,’ and struck 
his lance through my back ; my head 
dropped, the blood gushed into my 
mouth, a difficulty of breathing came on, 
and I thought all was over. 

» “ Not long afterwards, (it was then 
possible to measure time, but I must 
have fallen in less than ten minutes after 
the charge,) a tirailleur came up to 
plunder me, threatening to take away 
my life. I told him that he might 
search me, directing him to a small 
side-pocket, in which he found three 
dollars, being all I had ; he unloosed 
my stock and tore open my waistcoat, 
then leaving me in a very uneasy pos- 
ture ; and was no sooner gone, than 
another came up for the same purpose, 
but assuring him that [ had been pluo- 
dered already, he left me ; when an 
officer, bringing on some troops, (to 
which probably the tirailleurs belong- 
ed,) and halting where I lay, stooped 
down apd addressed me, saying, he 
feared I was badly wounded : I repli- 
ed that I was, and expressed a wish to 
be removed into the rear: he said 1t 
was against orders to remove even 
their own men, but that if they gained 
the day, as they probably would, (for 
he understood the Duke of Wellington 
was killed, and that six of our battal- 
lions had surrendered,) every attention 
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in his power should be shown me. I 
complained of thirst, and he held his 
brandy-bottle to my lips, directing one 
of his men to lay me straight on my 
side, and place a knapsack under my 
head: he then passed on into the ac- 
tion—and I shall never know to whose 
generosity I was indebted, as I con- 
ceive, for my life—of what rank he 
was, I cannot say, he wore a blue great 
coat. By and by another tirailleur 
came and knelt and fired over me, 
loading and firing many times, and con- 
versing With great gaiety all the while ; 
at last he ran off, saying, * Vous serez 
bien aise d’entendre que nous allons 
nous retirer ; bon jour, mon ami.’ 

« While the battle continued in that 
part, several of the wounded men and 
dead bodies near me, were hit with the 
balls which came very thick in that 
place. ‘Towards evening, when the 
Prussians came, the continued roar of 
the cannon along their’s and the British 
line, growing louder and louder as they 
drew near me, was the finest thing I 
ever heard. It was dark, when two 
squadrons of Prussian cavalry, both of 
them two deep, pagsed over me in full 
trot, lifting me from the ground, and 
tumbling me about cruelly ; the clatter 
of their approach, and the apprehen- 
sions it excited, may be easily conceiv- 
ed ; had agun come that way, it would 
have done for me. The battle was 
thea nearly over, or removed to a dis- 
‘ance—the cries and groans of the 
wounded all around me, became every 
instant more and more audible, suc- 
ceeding to the shouts, imprecations, out- 
cries of * Vive ’Empereur,’ the dis- 
charges of musquetry and cannon : 
now and then intervals of perfect si- 
lence, which were worse than the noise— 
[ thought the hight would never end, 
Much about this time, I found a soldier 
of the Royals lying across my legs, 
Who had probably crawled thither in 
his agony ; his weight, convulsive mo- 
ons, his noises, and the air issuing 
through a wound in his side, distressed 
ie greatly, the latter circumstance 
Most of all, as the case was my own, 
Iwas not a dark night, and the Prus- 
“abs were wandering about to plunder ; 
(and the scene in Ferdinand, Count 
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Fathom, came into my mind, though 
no women, I believe, were there ;) 
severa] of them came and looked at me, 
and passed on: at length, one stopped 
to examine me. J told him as well as 
I could, (for I could say but littie in 
German,) that I was a British officer, 
and had been plundered already ; he 
did not desist, however, and pulled me 
about roughly, before he left me. About 
an hour before midnight, I saw a sol- 
dier in an English uniform coming to- 
wards me ; he was, I suspect, on the 
same errand, He came and looked in 
my face ; I spoke instantly, telling him 
who I was, and assuring him of a re- 
ward, if he would remain by me. He 
said that he belonged to the 40th regi- 
ment, but had missed it. He released 
me from the dying man ; being un- 
armed, he took up a sword from the 
ground, and stood over me, pacing 
backwards and forwards. At eight 
o’clock in the morning, some English 
were seen at a distance; he ran to 
them, and a messenger was sent off to 
Hervey. Accartcame forme. I was 
placed in it, and carried toa farm-house, 
about a mile and a half distant, and 
laid in the bed from which poor Gor- 
don, (as I understood afterwards,) had 
been just carried out; the jolting of 
the eart, and the difficulty of breathing, 
were very painful. J had received 
seven wounds ; a surgeon slept in my 
room, and I was saved by continual 
bleeding, 120 ounces in two days, be- 
sides the great loss of blood on the field. 

“ The lances, from their length and 
weight, would have struck down my 
sword long before I lost it, if it had not 
been bound to my hand. What be- 
came of my horse I know not ; it was 
the best I ever had. 

“The man from the Royals was 
still hreathing when [ was removed in 
the morning, and was soon after taken 
to the hospital. 

“ Sir Dennis Pack said, the greatest 
risk he run the whole day was in stop- 
ping his men,who were firing on me and 
my regiment, when we began to charge, 
The French makea great clamour in 
the action, the English only shout. 

“ Much confusion arose, and many: 
mistakes, from similarity of dress. The 
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Belgians, in particular, suffered greatly 
from their resemblance to the French, 
being still in the very same clothes they 
had served in under Buonaparte.” 
Such, probably, is the story of many 
a brave man, yet to me it was new. 
The historian, describing military 
achievements, passes silently over those 
who go iato the heat of the battle, 


Dr. Abel's Narrative. 
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though there, as we have seen, every 
character displays itself. The gay are 
still gay, the noble-minded are stijj 
generous ; nor has the Commander, jn 
his proudest triumph a better claim to 
our admiration, than the meanest of 
his soldiers, when relieving a fallen en. 


emy in the midst of danger and death, 
W. Moprorp, 








DR. CLARKE ABEL’S NARRATIVE. 


From the Literary Gazette, August, 1818, 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY IN THE INTERIOR OF CHINA, IN 1816, &e. 


BY CLARKE ABEL, 


London, 1818. 


HE Literary Gazette has already 
performed the Ko towto the various 
interesting works which have emanated 
from the Chinese Embassy, and in 
more than nine of our Numbers will 
be found the bowings of our heads 
over their pag We do not regret 
that we are again called upon to repeat 
the ceremony, since nothing relative to 
China ean be otherwise than curious 
and amusing ; and, though the charm 
of novelty be denied to this volume, it 
possesses many ineidents and notices 
which amply reward the task of its pe- 
rusal, That it is not infinitely more 
valuable is to be attributed not to any 
waat of ability in the writer, but to two 
unfortunate circumstances ; the first, 
his illness during part of the journey ; 
and the second, his irreparable loss of 
the collection of Natural History; &c. 
by the wreck of the Alceste in the 
Straits of Gaspar. Yet, in spite of 
these calamities, we find much to ap- 
prove of in this book, which we shall 
accordingly, without further preface, 
proceed to analyse for our readers. 
The early portion of the voyage to 
Madeira, Rio Janeiro, and thence to 
Java, occupies no great space, and fur- 
nishes little of novelty. The Java bat 
and great snake are here described ; 
the former with its well-known hideous 
peculiarities, and the latter with its tre- 
mendous swallow. Mr. Abel shot a 
male and female bat; their bodies 
covered with long hair, resembling 
that of a fox in smell, colour, and form, 
and that of a full grown rat ip size ; 
the wings, like those of a common bat, 
measured five feet between the extrem- 


ities. With regard to the snake, the 
author seems to think that no story of 
his powers in swallowing even human 
beings and large animals too improba- 
ble for belief. Thus he repeats, with- 
out attempting to discredit, the assertion 
of Andreus Cleyerus, that “ he bought 
one of these snakes of a hunter, and, on 
dissecting it, found in its body an entire 
middle-aged stag, covered with its 
skin ; that he purchased another which 
had swallowed a wild goat in spite of 
its large horns ; and that he drew from 
the stomach of a third, a porcupine 
armed with its quills ;” he also men- 
tions, that “a pregnant woman was 
swallowed by one of these animals.” 
We suspect that our sceptical read- 
ers will refuse to swallow these tales, 
but there is far too strong a propensity 
in fire-side travellers to withhold their 
belief from facts stated by more ex- 
cursive investigators, merely because 
they exceed the sphere of their own 
limited experience. The habits of the 
snake which died on board the Cesar, 
are thus described by Capt. Heyland, 
who bad him-several months in Java 
before he wasembarked for England:— 
“The animal was brought to me 
early in January 1813, and did not 
from that time taste food till the July 
following. During this period ‘he gea- 
erally drank a quart of water daily, 
and frequently passed a thick yellow 
excrement. ‘Fhe man who brought 
him, stated, that he had been seen (0 
eat a hog-deer the day before he bad 
been taken. He was allowed to be # 
liberty in the grounds about my house. 
One evening, early in July, hearing * 
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Dr. Clarke Abel’s Narrative.—Varnished Ladies, &c. 
L went out, and discovered that which covers its tendrils ; as this, when 


vou. 4] 


pa had left his harbour, under applied to the skin, a from the ani- 


the boards of a stable, where he gene-. mal, excites a smarting pain.” 
erally kept, and having entered a small Having gone so minutely through 
shed where some fowls were at roost, Mr. Ellis’s account of the official 
had contrived to sweep eleven from the movements of the Embassy in China, 
perch, which he afterwards destroyed in our review of that gentleman’s work, 
by pressing them between his folds. we shall not travel much over the same 
Then taking them one by one, head ground with Mr. Abel, who, to do him 
foremost so. his mouth, swallowed the justice, does not linger upon matters 
whole in twenty minutes. The largest already sufficiently treated of. His des- 
animal which he ate, while in my pos- cription of the first visit of theChinese to 
session, was a calf, which he killed and the ships, anda few other brief sketches, 
gorged in two hours and twenty me will — to elucidate his —_— - 
utes. He preferred goats to any other “Chang was a civil, and Yin a 
animals, bat was also fond of calves, military Mandarin, attended by a train 
sheep, and fowls; he never attacked of very shabby looking fellows. Yin 
dogs, cats, or pigs. Of these last, in- was accompanied by several soldiers, 
deed, he seemed to be in bia Moed who did not =" rs dignity of os 
whenever One was presented to him, cortege. - - -- -- ach man wore by 
he retired to a corner, and coiled him- his side a variety of accoutrements, 
self up, with his head undermost. If which, on a first glance, seemed to be 
regularly fed with animals not larger intended for warlike purposes, but on 
than a duck, he ate readily every day ; a close examination dwindled into very 
but after the meal of a goat, refused peaceful appendages. A worked silk 
food for a month !” sheath, in shape like the blade of a 
dagger, inclosed a harmless fan. A 
Delicate monster ! as Trinculo says gmall leather bag, studded with brass, 
of Caliban ; such a pet would not be and resembling a cartouche box, sup- 
very pleasant in an English garden! plied flint and steel for lighting’ their 
While mentioning the strange habits of pipes. These hung sometimes from 
animals, we may add Mr. Abel’s notice their girdles by the side of their chop- 
ofa Stinging-fish in the Chinese seas: gticks, but were frequently in their 
“ Whilst employed in collecting mouths, pouring forth volumes of smoke, 
some sea-weed floating about the ship, pret ph. P verte pied tet Dg 
sual! sod, tactpaneah path at oe, SESS pe 
mistook it for an air-bubble ; but on Their strong odour of garlick and 
ately Md ° - 
catching it in my hand was soon con- @*S@!2tida added to these agreeable 
. y accomplishments, and gave zest to the 





viaced of my error, for, wrapping its 
long tendrils round one of my fingers, 
it stung like a nettle, but with much 
more severe effect. In about five min- 
utes the pain in my finger abated, but 
an uneasy sensation extended up the 
inside of my arm, which soon termina- 
ed in an aching pain in the arm-pit, 
accompanied by a sense of restriction in 
my chest ; within fifteen minutes all 
‘neasiness ceased. The manner in 
which the animal produces these effects, 
i, I believe, unexplained ; but it is 
uot improbable that they are occasion- 

y a peculiar poison, secreted by it, 
‘nd contained in a glutinous matter 

AtHeneum. Vol. 4. 


entertainments ; where, besides 

* All sorts of dressed meat, sheep 
roasted in halves and quarters, pigs 
and fowls in abundance, there were 
innumerable Chinese made dishes ; 
amongst others, stewed sharks’ fins, 
stags’ sinews, birds’ nests, and sea- 
slugs—the joints so besmeared with a 
kind of varnish, as to exhibit a perfect 
metallic polish.” | 

This sort of varnish seems not con- 
fined to the dishes, for the author 
caught accidentally a view of some 
women (equally pleased with their 
chance of gazing on the “ Horse-fuced 
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men,” as they called the English, from notorious on the route ; but Mr. Abel 
their comparatively long faces and appears to think that when they got 
noses,) who out of this line, the population deserved 
“ Were of low stature, had faces a more favourable report. He doubts 
longer in proportion than those of the the prevalence of infanticide, but we 
men, but so covered with a flesh-col- confess that his reasoning is not strong 
oured paste, that the tint of their com- enough to overturn authenticated facts: 
plexion could not be discovered. There —the following anecdote, however, 
was a ‘general air of Janguor about places the social feelings of the Chi- 
them, which was especially marked by nese in a better, though very peculiar 
the drooping of their upper eyelids, light. 
the interval between which and the ‘“ Mr. Morrison, in one of his walks, 
lower ones was so narrow, as scarcely fell in with a family of four generations, 
to appear sufficient for the purposes of amounting to about twenty persons, in 
distinct vision. Their internal angles the same house. At the feet of the 
were more deflexed and lengthened Patriarch, who was only 70 years of 
than in the eyes of the men. Their age, stood his great grandchild, while 
hair was black, and neatly rolled upon at one end of the room his son was 
the crown of the head, and ornamented working at his father’s coffin. The old 
with flowers. ‘Their dress consisted of man, on being asked, why he now 
a loose blue cotton robe with long prepared his coffin ? answered, that he 
sleeves, and a pair of loose trowsers of felt his health declining, and wished to 
the same material, but of a pinkish have a resting place prepared for him 
colour. ‘The robe was fastened before after death. When asked if the sight 
by several buttons from the chin down- of the coffin did not excite mournful 
wards, and fell below the calf of the ideas, he replied, “ No.” A Manda- 
leg. Its sleeves covered the hands, rin, who was by, remarked, “ His 
The trowsers were fastened about the mouth says no, but it does not speak 
ancle, and almost covered with their the language of his heart.” 
folds the small and tight shoe which The houses of the Chinese on the 


peeped from beneath them—” bank of the river, consisted generally of 


The hands of the Europeans had as a large and a small room ; the former 
great an advantage over the natives in for general purposes, a reception room 
longevity as their faces. The ends of for company, a table, eating room and 
their forefingers, when the hands were bed-room; the latter, a very simple 
placed wrist to wrist, scarcely extended kitchen. The most remarkable piece 
beyond the first joints of Mr. Abel’s, of furniture was a miniature temple, 
whose hands are not excessively large. like a shell-work grotto in England, 

The villagers are represented as civil with the picture of a fat old man in the 
and obliging, and the crowds on the centre, plentifully besmeared with gild- 
river, and course of the procession, ifg and red and white paint, &c. 
only troublesome from their ardent Their gardens and court-yards weie 
curiosity. ‘The country is marshy and ornamented with many flowers, &s 
sterile beyond the mere banks of the pecially the wMWelumbium Specroswn 
streams ; and the author observes, that (Lien-wha,) so celebrated for its beav: 
“much as the Chinese may excel in ty by the Chinese poets, and ranked for 
obtaining abundant products from lands its virtues among the plants which, 
naturally fertile, they are much behind according to their theology, enter 1010 
other nations in the art of improving the beverage of immortality. 
that which is naturally barren,” The Temple at Kaou-yen-chow, 

The timid jealousy of their Empe- where the Embassy found two or three 
ror, Kea-King, and his weak and fear- hundred miserable wretches imprisoned 
ful disposition, account for the restraints from the night before, that they might 
placed upon the embassy, the edicts not abscond from the labour of tracking 
against the women being seen, the the junks, “ is dedicated to the Ming- 
vacillation and falsehood every where keen-ship-wang, or ten judges 3 
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Hades.’ It consists of ten apartments, 


with a jadge presiding in each, sur- 
rounded by the ministers of punish- 


ment, in the form of Demons, made of 


clay, variously coloured and distorted 
into hideous forms. Before the judge 
appear the former inhabitants of this 
world, awaiting their doom, 

«“ Nankin.—In the suburbs of Nan- 
kin, the cloth which bears its name was 
exposed for sale, ‘The raw yellow cot- 
ton, from which it is supposed to be 
made, was in vain looked for ; but the 
white was seen dressing {being dres- 
sed | in various places. 

“ Porcetain, &c.—The city of 
Nanchang-foo is famous for shops of 
Porcelain, and gave us many opportu- 
nities of examining splendid vases 
formed of the finest quality of this cel- 
ebrated ware. Many of these were 
four feet high, and two in their largest 
circumference, of various colours, and 
covered with an immense number of 
raised figures of plants well executed. 
This imitation of sculpture was also 
practised on smaller pieces, as cups, 
basins, and snuff-bottles. On one of 
these, whose surface could not be more 
than six inches square, the forms of a 
crowd of Chinese, executed with pre- 
cision and taste, were beautifully 
grouped. I have repeatedly seen on 
articles of this kind a display of skill 
and accuracy in the delineation of the 
human form, for which it is not usual 
to givethe Chinese credit. ‘The porce- 
lain most valued by the Chinese, was 
not, in our eyes, the most beautiful, 
being covered with lines intersecting 
each other in all directions, occasioning 
a cracked appearance on its surface. 
This is done perhaps to give it the 
appearance of antiquity, as antique 
porcelain is in the highest degree valued 
in China, Some of the representations 
on the cups and other vessels sold in 
Nang-chang-foo give us the lowest 
opinion of Chinese sentiments of de- 
cency. Although infinitely too gross 
to admit of any description, they 
were not only exposed in the most 
Open manner on the shelves of the 
shops, but were handed about by the 
salesmen as objects of peculiar interest. 
_,““Mepicive.—The practice of med- 
‘ine in China is entirely empirical. 
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One of the most respectable practition- 
ers in Canton, was entirely destitute of 
anatomical knowledge. He was aware 
of the existence of such viscera as the 
heart, lungs, liver, spleen, and kidneys, 
but had no notion of their real situa- 
tion, and through some strange perver- 
sity placed them all on the wrong side 
of the body [like Dr. Last.] He, 
however, made a clear distinction be- 
tween those local diseases, which can 
be cured by mere topical applications, 
and those which can only be acted 
upon through the medium of the con- 
stitution. He had some vague notions 
of a humoral pathology ;—talked of 
ulcers being outlets to noxious matter, 
and divided both his diseases and 
remedies into two classes, the hot and 
cold. The only general fact ascer- 
tained respecting his practice was, that 
he depended greatly on purgatives for 
driving out “the heat of the body,” 
and for producing a favourable change 
on local disorders. Muza, or Actual 
Cautery, is esteemed one of the most 
effectual remedies for local pain. The 
Moxa is prepared by bruising the 
stems of a species of artemisia in a 
mortar, and selecting the softest and 
most downy fibres. In this state it is 
applied in small conical masses upon 
the part affected ; the umber being 
proportioned to the extent or severity 
of the disease. These being set on 
fire, instantly consume, without, as the 
physician affirmed, producing any se- 
vere pain.” F 

This is a pretty way to cure ner- 
vous headachs, and, if introduced 
into our practice, might probably pre- 
vent the frequeney of that disorder 
among refined persons of both sexes : 
the Chinese, however, endure it, as is 
amply witnessed by the round escars 
on their heads, where these fires have 
been burnt. It is also employed in 


liver complaints and internal diseases, - 


when expressed by external uneasi- 
ness. Pricking the part first with a 
golden pin, and inflaming the Moxa 
with a lens of ice, are held to be the 
grand improvements ! 

Tea.—Mr. Abel is of opinion that 
the green tea is the leaf of the same 
shrub with the black, only dried at a 
lower degree of heat. By far the 
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strongest tea he saw in China, called 
“‘ Yu-tien,” and used on occasions of 
ceremony, hardly coloured the water. 
It consisted of the scarcely expanded 
buds of the plant. He thinks that the 
plant might be successfully cultivated 
at. the Cape of Good-Hope, as all its 
known habitats are within the tempe- 
rate zone. It succeeds best on the 
sides of mountains where there can be 
but little accumulation of soil. 

Were we to extract the description 
of the filthy feeding of the Chinese on 
dogs, cats, rats, and offals, in prefer- 
‘ence to wholesome meat, we should 
exhaust all that we intend to copy from 
Mr. Abel’s work, in as far as “ the Ce- 








lestial Empire,” with its beastly inhabj- 
tants, is concerned ; but their nastiness 
in this respect is so well known, that 
we need not say that in the public 
market eighteen-pence was equally the 
price of a cat, a pheasant, or four rats ! 
There, however, remain a few notices 
of Manilla, and a very whimsical ac- 
count of the Orang-Outang, which we 
shall reserve for our next publication, 
In the interim, our opinion and our 
extracts will, we trust, recommend a 
production which has had great iosses 
to overcome, and great difficulties to 
struggle with ; and which is, neverthe- 
less, a very pleasing addition to our 
stock of useful and entertaining’l'ravels. 
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From the London Time’s Telescope, for Nov. 1818. 


THE NATURALIST’S DIARY, 


IN WOVEMBER. 


The wood- 
The glories of AutuMN decay ; 


th is carpeted over with leaves, 


The Goddess of Plenty bas bound up her sheaves. 


And carried the harvest away. 


Gory as this month usually is 
called, yet there are many inter- 
vals of clear and pleasant weather : the 
mornings are, occasionally, sharp, but 
the hoarfrost is soon dissipated by the 
Sun, and a fine open day follows. Of 
November scenery, on the other side 
of the Tweed, Walter Scott has drawn 
a pleasing picture ; much ef it, however, 
applies equally to more southern re- 
gions. 


November’s sky is chill and drear, 
WNovember’s leaf is red and sear : 

* * * 
No longer Autumn’s glowing red 
Upon our forest-hills is shed ; 
No more beneath the evening beam 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
Away hath passed the heather bell 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath fell ; 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare 
Are now the sister-heights of Yare. 
The sheep, before the pinching heaven 
To sheltered dale and down are driven, 
Where yet some faded herbage pines, 
And yet a watery sunbeam shines : 
in meek despondency they eye 
The withered sward and wintry sky, 
And far beneath their summer hill 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon’s rill : 
The shepherd shifts his manttle’s fold, 
And wraps him closer from the cold : 


His dogs no merry circles wheel, 

But shivering, follow at his heel ; 

A cowering glance they often cast, 
As deeper moans the gathering blast. 


The trees are now stripped of their 
foliage. The separation of the leaves 
from their branches is termed the fall; 
and, in North America, the season in 
which this takes place is universally 
known by that name. The falling of 
leaves is not always in consequence of 
the injuries of autumnal frosts, for some 
trees have their appropriate period of 
defoliation, seemingly independent of 
external causes. ‘The lime (tilia euro- 
pea) commenly loses its leaves before 
any frost happens; the ash seems, on 
the contrary, to wait for that event; 
and at whatever period the first rather 
sharp frost takes place, all its leaves fall 
at once. The fall of the leaf can be 
considered only as a ‘sloughing oF 
casting off diseased or worn-out parts, 
whether the injury to their constitution 
may arise from external causes or from 
an exhaustion of their vital powers. 
Hence a separation takes place, either 
in the footstalk, or more usually at is 
base, and the dying part quits the 
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vigorous one, which is promoted by the 
weight of the leafitself, or by the action 
of autumnal winds upon its expanded 
form. Sometimes, as in the hornbeam, 
the beech, and some oaks, the swelling 
of the buds for the ensuing season is 
necessary to accomplish the total separ- 
ation of the old stalks from the inser- 
tions. 


How fall’n the glories of these fading scenes ! 
The dusky dcech resigns his vernal greens ; 

The yellow maple mourns in sickly hue, 

And russet woodlands crown the dark’ning view. 


Leaves undergo very considerable 
changes before they fail: ceasing to 
grow for a long time previous to their 
decay, they become graduaily more 
rigid and Jess juicy, often parting with 
their pubescence, and always chang- 
ing their healthy green colour to more 
or less of a yellow, sometimes a reddish 
hue.* *¢ One of the first trees that be- 
comes naked is the walnut; the mul- 
berry, horse-chesnut, sycamore, lime, 
aud ash, follow. ‘The elm preserves its 
verdure for some time longer: the 
beech and ash are the latest deciduous 
lorest trees in dropping theirleaves, All 
lopped trees,while their heads are young, 
carry their leaves a long while. Apple- 
trees and peaches remain green very 
late, often till the end of November : 
voung beeches never cast their leaves 
till spring, when the new leaves sprout, 
and push them off: in the autumn, the 


reechen leaves turn of a yellow deep 
chesnut colour,’ 


La Fevttue. 
De la tige detachee 
Pauvre feuille dessechee 
Ou vas-tu ?—je n’en sais rien ; 
L’orage a frappe le chene 
Qui seul etait mon soutien ; 
De son inconstante haleine, 
Le Zephyr et l’Aquilon, 
Depuis ce jour me promene 
De ja fret a la plaine, 
De la montagne au valion; 
Je vais ou le vent me mene 
Sans me plaindre ou m’effrayer 
Je vais ou va toute chose, 


a 








+ . 

aj imetican trees and shrubs in general, 
dant European ones as are botanicall 
tints of to them, are remarkable for the ric 
wee. red, purple, or even blue, which their 
auty ~ assume before they fall. Hence the 
dnenat foliage of the woods of North 
iplendia is, beyond all imagination, rich and 
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Ou va la feuille de rose, 
Et la feuille de laurier. 


To the English reader, the following 
very literal transcript of the original, 
for which we are indebted to a friend 
may prove acceptable :— 


The LEAF. 


Parted from thy parent bough, 
Withered leaf, where wanderest thou ? 
Alas! I know not, reck not where : 
The oak, beneath whose fostering care 
I flourished, tempests have laid low: 
Since when, th’ uncertain winds, that blow 
Hither and thither in their sport, 
Have borne me on.—I neither court 
Nor heed their faithless breath—but stray 
From the forest’s gloomy way, 
‘To the bare and open plain ; 
Rest there a moment—and again 
From the valley to the hill 
Wander, at their fickle will, 
I go where all things earth!y tend— 
Where all must have one common end; 
As well the gay and flaunting rose, 

As the sad laurel, weeping o’er its woes. 


The decay and fall of leaves have 
been favourite themes with ts and 
philosophers. ‘The first they furnish 
with beautiful descriptions; the latter 
with solemn contemplationsand pathetic 
moral sentiment. There is something, 
indeed, extremely melancholy in that 
gradual process by which the trees are 
stripped of all their beauty, and left so 
many monuments of decay and deso- 
lation. Homer, the venerable father 
of poetry, has deduced from this suc- 
cession of springing and falling leaves, 
avery apposite comparison for the 
transitory generations of men :— 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, . 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 
Another race the following spring supplies, 

They fall successive, and successive rise ; 

So generations in their course decay, 

So flourish these when those are past away. 


How does every thing around us 
bring its lessonto our minds! Nature 
isthe great book of God. In every 
page is instruction to those who will 
read. Morality must claim its due. 
Death in various shapes hovers round 


us. Thus far went the heathen moral- 
ist. He had learned no other know!l- 
edge from these perishing forms of 


nature, but that mer, like trees, are 
subject to death. 
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The meanest herb we trample in the field 

Or in the garden nurture, when rts leaf 

In Autumn dies, forebodes another Spring, 

And from short slumber wakes to life again. 

Man wakes no more ! Man, peerless, valiant, wise, 
Once chilled by death, sleeps hopeless in the dust, 

A long, unbroken, never-ending sicep. Moschus. 


Better instructed, learn thou a nobler 
lesson. Learn that the God who, with 
the blast of winler, shrivels the tree, 
and with breezes of spring restores u, 
offers it to thee as an emblem of thy 
hoves! Thesame God presides over 
the natural and moral world: His 
works are uniform. The truth which 
nature teaches are the truths of reve- 
lation also. Jt is written in both these 
books, that the power which revives the 
tree will revive thee alse like it, with 
increasing excellence and improvement, 


Happy he, 
Whom what he views of beautiful, or grand, 
In nature, from the broad majestic ork 
To the green dlade the twinkles in the Sun, 
Prompt with remembrance of a PRESENT GOD. 


The excellent Bishop Horne has a 
beautiful little Poem on this subject, 
which ts too interesting to be omitted 
in this place ; we can have no better 
companion in our autumnal walks than 
these fine moral stanzas :— 


See the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and withered to the ground ! 

Thus tothoughtiess mortals calling 
With a sad and solemn sound:— 


* Sons of Adam—once in Eden, 
Blighted when like us you fell, 

Hear the lecture we are reading, 
*Tis, alas! the truth we tell, 


* Virgins! much, too much presuming, 
In your boasted white and red, 

View us late in beauty blooming, 
Numbered now among the dead. 


* Griping Misers! nightly walking, 
See the end of all your care ; 

Filed on wings of our own making, 
We have left our owners bare. 


* Sons of Honour! fed on praises, 
Flutt’ring high on fancied worth, 

Lo! the fickle air that raises 
Brings us down to parent Earth. 


* Learned Sophs! in systems jaded, 
Who for new ones daily call, 

Cease at length by us persuaded, 
Every leaf must have a fall. 


* Youths ! though yet no losses grieve you, 
Gay in health and manly grace, 


Nature's Diary for November—Salmon Hunting. 
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Let no cloudless skies deceive you— 
Summer gives to Autumn place, 


* Venerable Sires ! grown hoary, 
Hither turn th’ unwilling eye ; 

Think, amid your falling glory, 
Autumn tells a Winter nigh. 


* Yearly in our course returning, 
Messengers of shortest stay, 
Thus we preach this truth unerring, 
Heav'n and Earth shal! pass aWay! 
*On the Tree of Life Eternal 
Man! let all thy hopes be staid, 
Which alone, for ever vernal, 
Bears a leaf which ne’er shall fade !” 


That highly-esteemed fish, the sg. 
mon, now ascends rivers to deposit its 
spawn in their gravelly beds, at a great 
distance from their mouths. In order 
to arrive at the spots proper for this 
purpose, there are scarcely any obsta- 
cles which the fish will not surmount. 
They will ascend rivers for hundreds 
of miles ; force themselves against the 
most rapid streams, and spring with 
ainazing agility Over cataracts of seve- 
ral feet in height. ‘They are taken, 
according to Mr. Pennant, in the 
Rhine, as high as Basil: they gain 
the sources of the Lapland rivers, in 
spite of their torrent-like currents: 
they surpass the perpendicular falls of 
Leixlip, Kennerth, and Pont Aber- 
giasslyn. At the latter of these places, 
Mr. Pennant assures us that be has 
himself witnessed the efforts of the 
salmon, and seen scores of fish, some 
of which succeeded, while others mis- 
carried in the attempt, during the time 
of observation. At this time, nets oF 
baskets are placed under the fall, and 
numbers are taken alter an unsuscessful 


‘leap.* It may be added, that the 


salmon, like the swallow, is said to re- 








* A curious mode of taking this fish, call- 
ed salmon hunting (as practised at bah a 
ven), is meiitioned by Mr. Bingley: ‘ 7 
the tide recedes, what fish are left in' 
shallows are discovered by the agitation - 
the water ;---the hunter, with a three-por 
ed barbed spear, fixed to a shaft fifteen - 
long, plunges into these pools at a iret, SP 4 
the belly of his horse. He makes lo 
spear, and, when he overtakes the 54 sind 
strikes the fish with almost unerrilg isd 
that done, by a turn of the hand, he hor 
the salmon to the surface, wheels vg a 
towards the shore, and runs the ‘ort 
dry land without dismounting. Free" a 
to fifty fish have been killed in a day 5 
are, howeyer, no despicable booty. 
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turn, each season, to the self-same spot destruction arises from the practice of 
to deposit its spawn. netting the fords when the water 1s 
The value of this article of life has low, by which means the salmon 
advanced equally with every kind of spawn, deposited upon the sand and 
food, even in situations where salmon gravel, being loosened by the net, is 
were most abundant. ‘The amazing swept away, and becomes food for fish 
disproportion in the present price of of an inferior quality, such as chub, 
salmon to that of twenty or thirty years roach, dace, &c. ‘lhe above, combin-: 
ago, when it was sold from threepence ed with other causes, such as the 
to sixpence per lb., is attributed, in a speedy conveyance now afforded, not 
great degree, to the several weirs upon only to the metropolis, but to all parts 
the rivers, constructed so as to prevent of the country, have fixed a worth up- 
the smallest salmon fry from escaping, on the salmon which will not quickly 
as they proceed towards the sea. It is admit of reduction.* 
a known fact, that the fry haye been * Jp February, 1809, a Severn salmon, 
taken in such quantities, that the cap- wolghteg pang et samt ste leven Food = 
tors have been obliged to throw them pa A a a a Me sie 
away. Another mode of incalculable 








FINE ARTS. 


LOVE-MAKING ; FROM THE SONG OF “‘pUN- shape of remonstrance and advice. The 
CAN GRAY.” ---D. Wilkie, R. A. popular and excellent productions of the 
author of Rob Roy, Waverly, the Antiqua- 
ry, &c. are of themselves amply attractive, 
and afford the finest scope for the pencil of 
the artist; bat when the writer of such esti- 
mable works calls personally upon Mr. Wil- 
E ha ; ._...  kie, and recommends (in the Ant#uary) the 
W ve seen pictures of more scientific interior of Muklebuckit’s cottage to the pen- 
}¥ arrangement, of more concentrated ¢jj of his countryman, it is impossible to pe- 
effect and repose, from the hand of this ad- ryce the description of the fisherman’s hut 
mirable artist, but none with more complete and weigh the qualifications of the painter, 
expression and character. The principal without earnestly wishing that the challenge 
eee in this little drama of art are per- chould not be thrown out in vain, and that 
ect; so much so as to produce a desire in Mr, Wilkie would turn his attention to a sub- 


the mind of the beholder to follow them into ; . 5 
aiter-life, and to anticipate, from the disdain conte jaa. perhaps he alone can do ade 


and coquetry so exquisitely depicted in the 
countenance of Maggie, and the disappoint- 
ment swelling into anger in that of her 
lover, that their marriage state will be cheq- —* flere et meminisse relictum est.” 
wered by a few storms, at least (for we are The character, expression, and tone of col- 
amiable critics) will not be allowed to stag- our are in strict union with the subject; and, 
nate. Of the damsel we may say that ez- if we may be allowed the term, we scarcely 
presston is carried to her very:fingers ends; ever recollect to have seen depicted, forms 
and that Duncan clenches his hat ina way, more spiritualized. There is a delicacy, @ 
Which, without seeing his face, would teach beauty, a thinness, which can belong only to 
ki to divine what his feelings were. The the shadowy beings of another state---a dia- 
hae persuasive attitudes and looks of the phonous splendour which marks it for the 
eed mother are also charmingly given; state of the blessed. The obscurity which 
a the rustic enjoymentof the joke, of which contrasts this bright and mournful vision ap- 
a aglimpse at the half-open door, pertains to that world which the poet com- 
‘ Shumour to the scene, while it tells that pares to 
ere are some friends in the secret of Mag- 
ses heart in spite of her coyness and scorn. 
pon the whole, the intention of the artist 
as been fully accomplished in respect to the 
“motions he intended to raise; the story is The allegory is exceedingly well imagined. 
pointed and sarcastic, with sufficient of hu- The centre figure of the admired princess 
. sn incident to correct the spirit of satire whose loss Britain has so efiectionately de- 
tn 80 serious a subject as love-making. The plored, bears a strong resemblance to her 
hae of colour is well adapted to keep up the mortal heauty. exalted into beatitic lovel’- 
is rest ; it is warm and ively. The draw- ness. The maternal feeling is exquisitely 
. 2 possesses all Mr. Wilkie’s usual correct- expressed. The ideaof Hope expiring, wiin 
W. : the yes ge pos for another consumma- 
€ cannot omit the opportunity now offer- tion instead of that dreadful event which 
» Of submitting a word to Mr. W. in the Heaven in its inscrutable wisdom had or- 


Maggie coost her head fu’ heigh, 

Look’d asklant and unco skeigh 

Gart poer Duncan stand abeigh, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t.—Burns. 


ApotHeosis.---H. Floward, R. A. 





a broken reed at best, 
And oft a spear, on whose sharp point Peace bleeds, 
And Hope expires, 
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160 Mexico, and its Glaciers. 


dained, is finely introduced ; and Britannia 
full of griet personifies the national mourn- 
ing with equal effect, while the retired figure 
of the disconsolate husband claims all our 
sympathy for his peculiarsorrows. In short, 
we cannot Conceive a more interesting effort 
of the pencil. It has accomplished whatev- 
er the sister-art of poesy could attain, and 
we have only to express our wish that it may 
be multiplied throughout the kingdom by 
means of the ablest exertions of the burin. 
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THE EVENING STAR.---Sir W. Beechey, R. 4 


This is a very sweet and silvery-to ee 
ture, and the light which falls - pe 
ful female personification of the Evenins 
Star is truly poetical. The wonder is tg one 
the charm of the imagination broken bya 
little lumpish Cupid sitting on a cloud in one 
corner. Asa single dash of the brush cap 
annihilate this negative to grace, we hope 
Sir William will take our hint and expe! this 
Love. In every other respect the composi. 
tion is pleasing and beautiful.--- Lit, Ga. 








WONDERS OF THE NEW WORLD. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


MEXICO, AND 


ITS GLACIERS. 


IN TWO LETTERS FROM A HAMBURGH GENTLEMAN TO HIS FRIEND IN THAT CITY. 
Letter I. 


T was already fifty days after our 

departure from Cadiz, when I as 
usual left my cabin before day-break 
to enjoy the fresh air on deck. I had 
sat about a quarter of an hour at the 
officers’ table, when the Lieutenant on 
duty suddenly leaped on deck, crying 
out Tierra! Tierra! (Land! Land !) 
The Captain, officers, and passengers 
left their hammocks in great haste, and 
came on deck half dressed to look on 
this happy discovery. As it was 
scarcely twilight, we could see little or 
nothing ; but there soon opened before 
our eyes a great panorama with a long 
chain of high mountains, and a prodig- 
ious conical Guacier in the foreground, 
the brilliagt icy summit of which de- 
lighted us all. It was the Pico of 
Orizaba, which seemed to raise its head 
far above the clouds. “ There on the 
summit I shall stand to-morrow,” said 
I to myself; but alas! now I must 
siy thatI did not even attempt to 
ascend it, as a nearer view showed 
that it was impossible. The Pico 
however delighted me, during my stay 
in Vera Cruz, in more ways than one. 
I had chosen my residence so, that by 
means of the great French windows, 
which are there very common, and lead 
to the balcony, I had it constantly be- 
fore my eyes. I was also continually 
refreshed by theice from it, with which 
I cooled my drink ; a very great lux- 
ury in the oppressive heat of that coun- 
try. But great precaution is necessary 
in the enjoyment of this treat, for [ 
myself once saw two Creoles who, 


when excessively heated on a sultry 
day, went into the ice cellar, and in- 
cautiously took so large a quantity of 
ice that both of them lost their lives on 
the spot. 

In alj the townsin New Spain where 
ice can be had, in the hot seasons, the 
Neveros (ice-sellers) are in the streets 
from nine o’clock in. the morning till 
late at night, with frozen drinks to sell, 
incessantly cryiag ‘T'amarinto, Limon 
y Leche! Half-frozen milk, lemonade, 
&c. a similar beverage, made of sugar 
and tamarinds, are the most common 
refreshments, which they carry on their 
backs in a tin pail with a close lid, 
divided by partitions, and which is 
placed in a wooden vessel, and sur- 
rounded with a mixture of ice and salt; 
and every time that they sell their half 
but not quite frozen drink, they turn 
their tin pail about in the ice which sur- 
rounds it, to increase the effect of the 
cold. Besides such iced drinks, the 
dessert at a good table, or at least on 
entertainments and feast days, consists 
partly of frozen fruits, which by par- 
ticular pressure and innoxious colours, 
are so admirably imitated, that if one 
sees them at the smallest distance one 
cannot distinguish them from nature. 
Itis to be supposed that they use for 
this purpose the juice of the fruit itself 
mixed with more or Jess sugar. On the 
voyage from Vera Cruz to Mexico, I 
was surprised with the agreeable sight 
of two other Glaciers, which lie between 
Puebla and Mexico, and which give 


the whole country an inexpressibly 
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fine and romantic effect. In Puebla 
they call them the “ Volcanoes of Mex- 
ico,” and in Mexico, the “ Volcanoes 
of Puebla,” but the right name is the 
Volcano of Popecatepatl, because only 
the Pico is a half extinguished and 
sometimes smoking volcano, which is 
without doubt the reason that the in- 
habitants of Mexico are often awaked 
by earthquakes, and even in the day- 
time are frequently in such dreadful 
anxiety, that one afternoon at three 
oclock, while the bells were tolling at 
the cathedral for prayers, most of the 
inhabitants were kneeling in the streets; 
the whole city seemed to reel, so that 
my windows and doors, which stood a 
jar, were shut and opened, though there 
was no wind, and the things which 
hung against the wall moved backwards 
and forwards ; this reeling motion, 
does not hurt the buildings nearly so 
much as the concussions by which the 


New Plays—The Green Man—VJealous on both Sides. 
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whole city, the houses as it were in 
succession, are lifted up. ‘This terrible 
phenomenon has awaked me many 


times in the night; the continued cry 


and the incessant loud prayers of the 
Mexican watchmen who during the 
whole night do not leave the streets, 
adding horror to this dreadful catas- 
trophe. This frightful and uneasy 
sensation caused by earthquakes, is not 
excited in Mexico by any experience 
of the terrible consequences, but by 
the possibility of them ; for unhappily 
many towns in Spanish America have 
been destroyed by earthquakes, by 
which Mexico, except some small dam- 
age to the buildings, has hitherto been 
spared ; and may it always remain so!” 
In my next letter I will give you an 
account of my visit to the Glaciers, 
which was attended with some remark- 
able circumstances. Your's, &c. 
SonNESCHMID. 
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THE DRAMA. 


HAYMARKET THEeatre, Aug. 29, 1818. 


HE Green Man continues to be played 

every night with unabating attractions, 

and, indeed, so long as cee just and 

hne acting is relished by the public, so long 

will Terry’s performance of this part draw 
and delight overflowing heuses. 

The Green Man was produced at L’Odeon 


in Paris, under the title of L’ Homme Gris. © 


itis the work of Messrs. Daubigny and Pon- 
jol, for French dramatists are much given to 
hunt in couples, and the plot,taken original- 
ly from a novel of Augustus La Fontaine, is 
i many respects similar to that of Le Dissi- 
pateur. Its success on the Parisian stage was 
a fair recommendation to Mr. Jones, our ex- 
cellent comedian; and by his translation 
and adaptation, he has unquestionably added 
the laurel of authorship to that of acting,and 
iow shinesin both. Several of the scenes 
are altogether new; the characters of Major 
Dumpling and Captain Bibber are entirely 
diferent from their two insignificant proto- 
types, one of whom is a lawyer in the origi- 
bal; and Jones’s own character, of Crack- 
ley,and the secondary action of his loves 
with Bertha, are great improvements, since 
inthe Parisian drama Bertha has no admirer, 
and Crackley is nothing more than an 
almost dumb adventurer, who has a littl of 
the Anglomania, and is in league witif* the 
gamblers who win Sir George Squander’s 
money. 

Eneuish Opera. 

Jealous on all Sides has also been publish- 
-t, and we gatherdrom the title e that it 
«the production of Mr. S. Beazley, the 
pithor of ‘The Boarding House,’ ‘ Is he 
talous,” &c. The involution of plot, and 

Atuenrum. Voh. 4. : 


Spanish nature of the incidents, forbid us to 
think it altogether original’: it is however 
very whimsical and lively. The songs are 
indeed but indifferent, and there are more 
oaths thas either humour requires or good 
manners sanction. By the way, we could 
wish that several lapses of this kind were 
also suppressed in the Green Man: itisa 
reat mistake to suppose that vulgar swear- 
ing adds any thing to the spirit of dialogue. 
The French stage is less moral than the, 
English, and the habits of the people more 
licentious ; yet the one would not offer, nor 
the other tolerate, that breach of decorum 
which is with us ‘“‘ as common as lying.”” We 
subjein Possado, the lodging-house keeper's. 
song, as the most amusing specimen. 


When first sweet Mrs. Poss I knew, Pe 
Oh! I was jealous, it is true 
‘ Of Mrs, Poss ; 
But married onee, no jealous touch 
E’er came my heart to trouble much 
With Mrs. Poss. 


One night, as used to roam, "tis trae, 
I caine late home, as husbands do, 

To Mrs, Poss ; 
When as I bolted in—with doubt, 
I saw another bolting out 

From Mrs, Poss, 


Alarm'd—My dear, says I, what’s that? 
You fool, "twas nothing but a rat, 

Says Mrs, Poss; 
Then blows I dealt this way and that, 
Says I, I thought I smelt a rat, 

Good Mrs. Poss, 
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VARIETIES. 


Prom the Monthly Magazines, August, 1818. 
a is a singular coincidence, that in 

1718, atthe distance of precisely one 
hundred years from the present, the 
weather was extremely hot and dry 
over all Europe. The air felt so op- 
pressive that all the Theatres were shut 
in Paris. Searcely any rain fell for 
the space of nine months, and the 
springs and rivers were dried up. The 
grass and corn were quite parched. In 
some places, the fruit-tress blossomed 
two or three times, The thermometer 
(Fahreuheit’s) rose to 98° at Paris. 

a 
WITCHCRAFT. 

The following letter is copied from 
the Harleian manuscript, 1686, pre- 
served in the British Museum. It is 
from a Mr. Manning, dissenting teach- 
er at Halstead in Sussex, to John Mor- 
ley, Esq. Halstead. 

Halstead, August 2, 1682. 

Srr,—The narrative wn I gave you 
in relation to witchcraft, and which 
you are pleased to lay your commands 
upon me to repeat, is as follows. There 
was one Master Collett, a smith by 
trade, of Haveingham in the county of 
Suffolk, formerly served in Sir John 
Duke’s family, in Benhall in Siffolk, 
who, as "twas customary with him, as- 
sisting the maids to churne, and not 
being able (as the phrase is) to make 
the butter come, threw an hot iron into 
the churn, under the notion of witch- 
craft in the case, upon which a poore 
labourer, then employed in carrying of 
dung in the cart, cried out in a terrible 
manner, They have killed me! they 
have killed me! still keeping bis hand 
upon his back, intimating where the 

aine was, and died upon the spot. 
Mr. Collett, with the rest of the ser- 
vants then present, took off the poore 
man’s clothes, and found, to their great 
surprize, the mark of the iron that was 
heated and thrown into the churn, 
deeplyimpressed upon his back. This 
aceount [ had from Mr. Collett’s own 
mouth, who, being a man of an un- 
blemished character, I verily believe to 

be matter of fact. I am, Sir, &c. 
| Sam. Mannina. 


A Mr. Robert Aiken, at Stranraer in 
Scotland, has discovered a new mode 
of curing Herrings, so as to prevent 
the yellow rust, and preserve the fish in 
its original whiteness. ‘The same mode 
of curing is applicable to meat and but- 
ter, which remain amazingly fresh, and 
have a pleasant taste when submitted to 
this process. 

Ingenious inscription upon a. Sun 
Dialin Paris.—* I count only the se- 
renest hours.” 


Falstaff’s Company.—During the 
representation of Shakspeare’s Henry 
IV. in the Theatre at Berlin, Falstaff 
describing his company, an_ honest 
tradesmen in the pit said to his Bride, 
“ Only hear, all that is a joke upon the 
Landsturm ’ An unequivocal testimo- 
ny that the Poet is adapted to all times. 


BB 


PRO BONO PUBLICO. 
THREE INFALLIBLE REMEDIES.* 
Cure for the Jaundice,—Drink plen- 
tifully of decoction of carrots. 

Cure for the Gout.—Apply a leek- 
poultice to the part affected. 

Cure for Dysentery.—Eat mode- 
rately of marlamade of quinces. 

N. B. Tincture of goose-grass is a0 
imperial sweetener of the blood. 

PHiLaDELPHos. 

Brixton, Surrey, 12 Aug. 1818. 


An intelligent Correspondent (of 
the New Monthly Mag.) says tbat 
‘ the tender shoots of Scotch fir, peeled 
and eaten fasting early in the morning 
in the woods, when the weather is dry, 
has performed many cures of pulmona- 
ry complaints among the Highlanders. 
Is the effect the same as in the instance 
of tar-water recommended in one of 
our recent Numbers ? : 

P. Gumilla, Hist. Natur. de /'Oreo- 
noque, says that 18 Spaniards seated 
themselves on a snake, which they 
mistook for an old trunk of a tree, and 
which, to their great astonishment, be- 
gan to move! ‘This was in the woods 
of Cora, Venezula. 


* We insert these pithy Recipes 24 ¥° 
have received them.---Ep. 
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Captain Kater, after measuring the 
length of the pendulum, at Unst, in 
Shetland, intends doing the same in 
Norway, latitades 70 or 71, and 65 or 
66. ‘These, with other experiments of 
asimilar nature, at various placesin Scot- 
land, will be of great importance in de- 
termining the true figure of the earth, in 
which M. Biot has made so distinguish- 
ed a progress. 


RR 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 
In the English 1000 years ago, 


“ Uren fader thic arth in heofnas, sic 

algud thin noma ; to cymeth thin ric: 
sic thin willa sue is in heofnas and in 
eortho. Uren hlaf ofer wirtlic sel us to 
daeg ; and forgef us scylda urna, sue we 
forgefen scyldum urum ; and no inlead 
usith in custnung. Ah gefrig urich from 
ile. Amen.”—Camden’s Remains. 


Two hundred years later the language 
had undergone such alterations that the 
Prayer run thus : 

“Thu ure fader the earl on heofenum. 
Si thin nama gehalgod. Cum thin ric. 
Si thin willa on eorthen swa, swa on 
heofenum. Syle us to deg urn deg- 
thanlican hlaf. And forgif us ure 
gyltas swa, swa we forgifath tham the 
with us agyltath, And ne led the us 
on costnung. Ac alys us from yfle. 
Si it swa.”—Lisle’s Saxon Monuments. 


There is very little difference between 
this version and that in the Saxon gospels 
said to have been translated by King 
Alfred; but about two centuries and a 
half after, in the time of Henry IT., 
Pope Adrian, an Englishman, rendered 
the prayer thus, and sent it over—a 
curious example both of the progress 
of the language, and of the versification 
inthatage. ‘Jt is in black letter, but 


we employ the usual type for the sake 
of conveniency, 


“Ure fadyr in heaven rich, 

Thy name be hallyed ever lich, 
Thou bring us thy michell blisse: 
Als hit in heaven y-doe, 

That in yearth beene it also. 

That holy bread that lasteth ay, 

1 send it ous this ilke day, 
Forgive ous all that we have don, 
As we forgivet uch other mon : 
Ne let ous fall into no founding, 
Ae shield ous fre the fowle thing, Amen.” 
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The New Monthly Magazine men- 
tions a patent by Louis F. Vallet, of 
Walbrook, for the manufacture of a 
new ornamental surface to metal or me- 
tallic composition. ‘This is a variety of 
the crystallization of tin. It is laid on 
with a brush or sponge, and consists of 
1 part sulpheric acid, and 5 parts water, 
each mixture separate ; then 10 parts of 
the former united with one of the latter, 
and applied with a pencil, and repeated. 
several times, 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

The unaffectedness, the strength of 
understanding, and the downright plain- 
ness of Dr. Franklin, shew, that as he 
was a man of very superior intellect, he 
had no occasion to entrench himself be- 
hind little obscurities, in order to appear 
greater than he really was. Thus inall 
his writings there is a perspicuity and 
adaptation to the common sense 0 
common people, which has rendered his 
productions so highly, universally, and 
deservedly popular. And this without 
any meanness or lowness of style ; for 
he is strong without being coarse, and 
simple without being meagre, and in- 
telligible without being rude or unmind- 
ful of the better arts of composition. 
Upon the whole, few, if any, of the 
moderns have so nearly approached the 
ancient school as Dr. Franklin, in the 
abundance of his matter, the depth and 
originality of his thoughts, the occa- 
sional playfulness of his tancy, and the 
variety and accuracy of his views on all 
the subjects upon which he ventured to 
appear as an author.—Lit, Gaz. Aug, 

A RUSSIAN ANECDOTE. | 

Artemon Sergiewitsch Matwejeff, a 
Russian Bojar, in. the second half of 
the 17th century, was, for his wisdom 
and loyalty, the favourite of the Czar 
Alexei Michailowitsch, and at the same 
time beloved by the people for his bu- 
manity and benevolence. He was 
Governor of several Provinces, 
of the Great Seal, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Chief Judge of the Strel- 
itzi, ‘The Czarina Natalia Kirilowna 
Narischkin, the Mother of Peter the 
Great, was educated in his house. Mat- 


wejeff possessed only a small house in 


‘ 
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Moscow, on the same spot where he 
afterwards erected a great building of 
stone, which (if it was not destroyed 
in 1812) is still standing, and. belongs 
to the princely family of Metschtscher- 
sky. The Czar had very often advised 
him to build a palace, but he always 
evaded it. ‘The Czar at length declar- 
ing that he would himself have the pal- 
ace built for him, he answered—that he 
had already taken some measures for 
its erection, and he now actually order- 
ed materials for buildiag. But at that 
time there was not sufficient stone in 
Moscow for the foundation. The re- 
“y was soon spread that the Bojar 
atwejeff wanted to build a house, but 
could not begin for want of stones for 
the foundation. The Strelitzin and 
the people assembled and consulted, 
and the next day they sent deputies to 
Matwejeff. These said—*“ The Strel- 
itzin and the people have learned that 
you want stones for the foundation of 
your house, and they salute you, and 
beg that you would accept them as a 
present from them.” “ My dear 
friends,” answered Matwejeff, “ I do 
not want your presents, but if you have 
stones, sell them to me: I am rich, and 
can pay for them.” The deputies an- 
swered—* That you cannot do; those 
who sent us will not sell the stones at 
any price, but they will gladly make 
their benefactor a present of them, and 
beg of you not to refuse it.” It was 
long before Matwejeff was persuaded, 
but he at last consented. How great 
was his surprise when he saw, the next 
morning, his whole court-yard filled 
with toms-stones ! ‘The deputies 
came again, and said, “‘ We have fetch- 
ed these stones from the graves of our 
fathers and children ; and it was on that 
account tliat we would not sell them at 
any price; but to the man who has 
done so much for us, we make a pres- 
ent of that which we so highly vener- 
ate.” Matwejeff begged them to wait, 
and he went to the Czar, whom he 
made acquainted with this singular oc- 
currence. ‘“ T'ake the stones,” said the 
Czar, “ the people must love you sin- 
cerely since they rob the graves of their 
families for your sake :—such a pres- 
ent, my friend, I would myself grate- 
fully accept from the people.” Mat- 





1 


wejeff went home, received the stones 
thanked thedeputies,and built his palace. 


—_ 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM Rome. 


June 16. 
Among all the remarkable things 


that I have seen, I was very much 
struck with a religious festival in Gen- 
zano (a little town between Vellet; 
and Rome) for the celebration of Cor- 
pus-Christi, which took place this day 
week, It has been the custom there 
from time immemorial to spread out in 
two particular streets a carpet, put to- 
gether with great ingenuity, of flowers 
interwoven, over which the procession 
with the host marches. Every family 
of this town takes upon itself a com- 
partment of this carpet, which is richly 
adorned with symbolical figures, heral- 
dic devices, portraits, &c.; and it is 
not to be described with what indus- 
try, pleasure, and care the religious 
zeal of these good country people com- 
bines these various flowers in a real 
work of art. Strangers and inhabitants 
flock from all sides ; among the latter 
the country women are particularly dis- 
tinguished by their beauty and antique- 
looking dress, ‘The fine prospect over 
the lake of Reme, and the appearance 
of the sea in the horizon, the glow of 
the colours and grace of the forms un- 
der which nature is seen, the delicious 
air, and all that you hear, see, or feel 
around, elevates the mind, and imparts 
a solemn charm to this festival. 
ditties 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE.—OLIVER CROM- 
WELL. 

Oliver Cromwell was one day el- 
gaged in a warm argument with a lady 
on the subject of oratory—in which 
she maintained that eloquence could 
only be acquired by those who made tt 
their study in early youth, and their 
practice afterwards, The Lord Pro- 
tector, on the contrary, maintained, 
that there was an eloquence which 
sprang from the heart, since when that 
was deeply interested in the attainment 
of any object, it never failed to supply 
a fluency and richness of expresso”, 
which would, in the comparison, re? 
der vapid the studied speeches of the 
most celebrated orators. 


Cor 


/ 





yoL. 4. 


This argument ended, as most argu- 
ments do—in the lady’s tenaciously ad- 
hering to her belief in the impossibility 
of any one making an eloquent speech, 
who had never scientifically studied the 
art of speaking in public—and in the 
Protector’s telling her he was well 
convinced that he should one day make 
her a convert to bis opinion. 

It happened some days after, that 
this lady was thrown into a state bor- 
dering on distraction, by the unexpect- 
ed arrest and imprisonment of her hus- 
band, who was conducted to the Tow- 
er, as a traitor to the government. The 
azonized wife flew to the Lord Pro- 
ector’s, rushed through his guards, 
threw herself at his feet, and with the 
most pathetic eloquence, pleaded for 
the life and innocence of her injured 
husband. His highness maintained a 
severe brow,till the petitioner,overpow- 
ered by the excess of her feelings, and 
theenergy with which she had expres- 
sed them—paused—then his _ stern 
countenance relaxed into a smile, and 
extending to her an order for the im- 
mediate liberation of her husband, he 
said: “ I think all who have witnessed 
this scene will vote on my side of the 
question in dispute between us the oth- 
er day—that the eloquence of the 
heart, is far above that, mechanically 
acquired by study.” 

Whether the compliment could pos- 
sibly make amends fer the severe and 
painful lesson which called it forth, I 
must leave to my readers to decide on 
according to their individual characters. 


(From a MS. by the Author of 


John Sobieski,cing of Poland. ) 
Extensive serpentine veins and rocks 
of chromate of iron have been discover- 
ed in the Shetland Islands. From this 
ore several beautiful and very durable 
pigments are obtained, which are highly 
valued in the arts. Hitherto the mar- 
ket has been supplied from North Amer- 
ica, but the abundance of it in Shetland 
will now form a valuable export from 
that island. 


I 
; TRANSLATOR’S BLUNDER. 
n Germany it is said familiarly of goods 
fonveyed by land carriage, that they are 
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transported “‘ on the axle-tree,”’ auf der Achse, 
One of our Journalists translating a German 
newspaper in which the ,phrase occurred 
mistook this for a river Achse, and lamente 
that he could not find on the map this impor 
tant medium for supplying the towns on the 
Elbe with merchandize when that river was 
blockaded ! !--Autumn on the Rhine. 


——— 
PHILOSOPHICAL TEA-PO7 8 AND FIRE-SCREENS. 


The difference that subsists in various 
bodies in conducting heat, has beeo kuown 
for a considerable time ;_ the difference that 
takes place im various surfaces, in imbibing 
and discharging, as well as in reflecting it has 
been ascertained with accuracy but lately. 
From a polished metallic surface, it is found 
that it is as feebly emitted as it is strongly 
reflected: while from a surface of another 
substance, such as glass, or, what is better, 
paper, it is discharged with a profusion pro- 
portional to the reluctance with which, in 
the same kind of surface, it igs imbibed. A 
variety of improvements is, from this econo- 
omy of nature, suggested in the practical 
management of heat. A vessel with a bright 
metallic surface must be the best fitted to 
preserve liquors warm, and also the best 
conservatory to keep them cool. A silver 
tea-pot will emit scarcely half as muck heat 
as one of porcelsin : and the slightest varnish 
of platina gold or silver, as applied to ear- 
thenware, is reckoned to make that kind of 
manufacture about one third part more re- 
tentive of heat than it would without it. 
On the other hand, metallic teakettles be- 
come more easily heated on the fire, when 
they have lost their polish, and their bottoms 
have become tarnished and smoked ; and if 
any bright surface of metal be slightly fur- 
rowed, or divided by fine flutings, it will 
emit the heat very sensibly faster. In con- 
sequence of this doctrine, Professor Leslie 
says, a plate of metal, however thin, if orly 
burvished on each side, will form a most 
efficacious screen. A smooth sheet of paste- 
board, gilt ever on both sides, would, he 
adds, answer the same purpose; but what 
he suggests as most complete in efficacy and 
elegant in form, would be com 
parallel sheets of China paper placed about 
an inch asunder, and having their inner sur- 
faces and their outsides sprinkled with flow- 
ers of gold and silver. 

—— 
VARIATION CHARTS. 


Mr. Thomas Yeates has constructed a va- 
riation chart of all the navigable oceans and 
seas between latitude 65 deg. north and 
south, from accurate documents obtained of 
Spanish surveys in the Pacific Ocean; jour- 
nals at the Hydrographical Office Admira!- 
ty ; and at the East ia House ; collated 
with tables of the variations recently formed 
from the observations of different navigato 
This chart is delineated on a new all 
the magnetic meridians being drawn upon it 
throughout, for every c of one degree 
in the variation; and it will be elucidated 
with expla notes, and a brief state- 
ment of the late di of an aberration 
in the variation tes) from the deviation 
or change of a ship’s head from the magnetic 
meridian, accompanied by the rules invented 
by the late Captain Flinders for correcting 

sale. 
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POETRY. 


From the London Monthly Magazines. 


We are indebted for the annexed Verses to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Crabbe, who has at our earnest request 
not only allowed us this gratification, but promised 
te communicate, at future periods, any of the 
shorter produrtions of his powerful pen, which 
may suit our miscellany. While we acknowledge 
this mark of one excellent Poet’s approval of our 
publieation, it gives us pleasure to add, both for 
our own sakes and our readers’, that we are assur- 
ed of similar treasures from the portfolios of sever- 
al of the most distinguished Bards of the Age. 


VERSES, 
BY THE REV. G. CRABBE; 


Written on the night of the 15th of April, 17**, 
immediately before the perusal of a Letter then 
received- 


HROUGH many a year the Merchant 
views 

With steady eye his distant gains ; 
Right on, his object he pursues, 

And what he seeks in time obtains. 
So he some distant prospect sees 

Who gazes on a patron’s smile, 
And if be finds it bard to please, 

That pleasant view his cares beguile. 


Not such my fate---what years disclose 
And piece-meal on such minds bestow ; 
The lively joys, the grievous woes ! 
Shall this tremendous instant show ; 
Concentered hopes and fears I feel, 
As on the verge of fate I stand : 
In sight of fortune’s rapid wheel, 
And with the ticket in my band. 


No intermediate good can rise, 
And feeble competsation make ; 
*Tis one dread blank or one rich prize, 
And life’s grand hope is now at stake ; 
Where all is Tost, or all is won, 
That can distress, that can delight--- 
Oh ! how will rise to-morrow’s sun 
On him who draws his fate to-night !--- 
Literary Gazette. 


eaiittieeiesc.aiaemeeal 


From the same, 


INFANCY AND MATURE AGE. 


AN APOLOGUE. 
(Men are but Children of a larger growth. ]} 


1. 
T WAS eight e’clock, and near the fire 
My rud 


y little boy was seated, 
And with the titles of a sire 
My ears expected to be greeted--- 
Bat vain the thought !---by sleep oppress’d, 
No father there the child deseryd ; 
His head reclin’d upon his breast, 
Or nodding roll’d from side to side. 


2. 
** Let this young rogue be sent to bed”--- 
More I had aes tase to say, 
When the poor urchin rais’d his head 
To beg that he might longer stay. 


Refus’d ; towards rest his steps he bent 
With tearful eye, and aching heart ; 
But claim’d his playthings ere he went, 
And took up stairs his Aorse and cart. 


3. 

For new delay, though oft deny’d, 

He pleaded ;---wildly crav’d the boon ;--. 
Tho’ past his usual hour, he cried 

At being sent away so soon. 
If stern to him, bis grief I shar’d ; 

Unmov’d who hearshis offspring weep ?) 
Of soothing him I half despair’d; 

When all his cares are lost in sleep. 


“* Alas! poor infant!” I exclaim’d, 
'* Thy father blushes now to scan, 
In all which he so lately blam’d, 
The follies and the fears of man. 
The vain regret, the anguish brief, 
Which thou hast known, sent up to bed, 
Pourtrays of man the idle grief, 
When doom’d to slumber with the dead.” 


And more I thought---when up the stairs 
With * longing ling’ring tooks”’ he crept, 
To mark of man, tlie childish cares, 
His playthings carefully he kept. 
Thus mortals on life’s later stage, 
When nature claims their forfeit breath, 
Still grasp at wealth, in pain and age, 
Aud cling to golden toys in death. 


Tis morn ! and see my smiling boy 
Awakes to hail returning light; 

To fearless laughter! bouadless joy ! 
Forgot the tears of yesternight ! 

Thus shal? not man forget his woe? 
Survive of age, and death the gloom? 

Smile at the cares he knew below? 
And renovated burst the tomb ? 


7. 
O, my Creator ! when thy will 
Shaii stretch thistrame on earth’s cold bed, 

Let that blest hope sustain me still, 

Till thought,sense, mem’ry---all are fled. 
And grateful for what thou may’st give, 

No tear shal} dim my fading eye, 
That ’twas thy pleasure I should live--- 

That tis thy mandate bids me die. 


_—— 


THE BACCHANALIAN TO SLEEP. 


LEEP, while I own thy ponderous sway, 
I do not live ; my time is sunk : 
Take then the debt i’m fore'd to pay, 
But take it after I am drunk.* 


—— 





* How different is the anecdote of the 
Empress Maria Theresa! A short time 4 
fore this great Princess drew her last breat®, 
she lay in a kind of lethargy, with her eyes 
closed ; and one of the ladies, her a, 
being questioned respecting the health of = 
imperial mistress, answered, * Her ay y 
appears to be asleep.” ‘No,’ said the oe 

ress, ‘I could go to sleep if 1 would, " 
I feet my last Lour approach, and it shall 00 
overtake me in my sleep.’ 





rn 


you. 4.} 


: ' approach, like evening’s shade ; 
as quickly, like a parting breath ; 
For life too short for wine was made, 


To waste with thee,---Image of Death. _ 
Ewin. 


— 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine. . 
SONNET TO THE RIVER THAMES. 
By Lorp Tuurtow. 


— Original Poetry. 


©! °tis Maria’s self-—her smile--- 
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Her gentle voice---it cannot be ! 


A ——_ lures me all the while--- 


o---ne---her accents call on me ! 


I come! O “ dearer to my heart” 


Than all the treasures worlds contain--- 


Nor Death shall dear Maria part 


From these paternal arms again !* P. 
* Maria, daughter of the Rev. Jer. Trist, 


of Behan Park, near Tregony; a most 


HAMES, king of Rivers, Ocean’s eldest amiable and accomplished young lady. 
A 


son, 
Majestic husband of that learned stream, 
Which every worthy poet makes his theme, 
And does by Oxford, softly-pacing, ran, 
Isis, thy laughing mate ; the genial sun 
Jllumes thy water with a temperate beam ; 
And, though with paved gold thou dost not 
m, 
Yet greater praises by thy wave are won : 
Thou, more than Tiber, wear’st a thicker 
crown 
Of verdant Jaurel, and of watery sedge ; 
And, ~e than Reme, the world-defending 
own, 
Auzusta*, smiles upon thy sacred edge ; 
Deep as thy water, Thames, isthy renown, 
Of which this verse shall be another pledge. 
July, 1818. 


* An antient name of London. 


= RIM 


From the same. 


A Father's Adieu to his Daughter Mania 
April 23, 1818, 


paternos 
Eja! age in amplexus cara Maria ! tedi. 
Bishop Lowth. 


H, dearer to a Father’s heart, 
Than all the gifts the world can give, 
Ah! dear Maria ! we must part, 
And yet on earth thy Parent live ? 


To thee, to every duty true, 
To a Christian Virtue dear, 
How shall I bid the last adieu, 
And hovering, trembling, linger here ? 


0! through the kindling bloom of youth 
If angel-graces ever shone--- 

Ingenuous Candour, simple Truth--- 
Heaven-born, I hail’d them all thine own! 


Farewell, my Love! again farewell ! 

My fainting tongue would utter more--- 
But, as Affection fain would tell 

What Memory sickens to explore ; 





Scenes of thy infant years arise 

To bring back all my fondest care: °-~ 
And I would grasp at fleeted joys, 

A moment sunk in dark despair. 


Yes-—-but a moment !---Cannot Faith 

The heart-pang soften to a sigh ; 
And gild, amidst the shades of eath, 
he gushing tear, the clouded eye ? 


And is it nota light illumes- 
0 gleam on gleam---my dreary hour ? 
see, descending through the gloom, 
¢ radiance of no earthly Bower. 


And hark---a Spirit seems to say--- 

, Heckoning she waves her lily hand-- 
me---come, my Father! come away ! 
od mingle with our Seraph band !” 


: 


ON VIEWING THE DEAD BODY OF A BEAU~ 


TIPUL INFANT. 


Nastentes morimur finisque 
Ab origine pendet.——Horace. 


TS ERE is a smile upon that cheek-— 
Those lips would seem almost to 


speak ; 
Calm is that look, that brow is fair, 
The flaxen ringlet wantons there ! 
And well these features sweet we trace, 
Which hover on that angel face; ; 
He seems enwrapt in slumber 
Ah, Edwin! ’tis thy long, last sleep ! 


The Chill of death is on that cheek-— 
Those lips shall never silence break ! 
No soul is in that cherub smile, 
Illusive charm, and lovely guile ! 
The eye has shot its final os 

The liquid, lustrous orb---is ! 
And swift must every feature fly 
From the soft face of infancy. 


And now---the kiss of agony, . 
** Whose touch thrills with mortality,” 
The Parents give---but who shall tell 
The anguish of that fond farewell ! 

Yet from the grave’s mysterious night 
That form again shall spring to light! 
E’en now in yon eternal rest, . 
The unearthly mansion of the blest, 
The uncloath’d spirit joins the hymn 
Swelling from burning seraphim. 

And were our passport to the skies 

As his---then speed each hour that flies, 
And earth, let each-successive sun 
‘Swift rise---swift set---be bright,and done.’ 


Plymouth Dock. N.T.C. 


Literary Gazette. 


Em 


LINES 
ON HEARING THE CHURCH BELLS, 


GLOOM sill o’er my senses steal 
Oft as | hear yon distant peal ; 
It strikes upon my sadden’d heart, ; 
Recals events long pass’d---Dear friends 
depart. “ 
In early days, when fancy charm’d, 
When youth’sgay dream my bosomwarm’d, 
Joyous, each sound fell on my ear, . 
Sorrow ne’er sought to mingle there. 
A warning voice, I hear thee now, 


- Soon, sad will be thy fall, and low ; 


Scon to the husy throng thew’ it tell 

Of her who this world fa.owell! 
Herz wither’d hepes sad bts recal, 
For her po kindred tear will fall, 
Ingratitude has barb’d the dart 

Which piere’d a trusting feeling heart. 


~ * 
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Yet One, perhaps, whose soothing power 
Sustain’d her in affliction’s hour, 
May hover near her humble bier, 
And to her memory drop a tear. 


Carouine G. 
II 
THE SIBYL. 
A Sketch, 
@° stood the Sibyl :---stream’d her hoary 
'S. hair 


Wild to the blast, and with a comet’s glare 
Glow'd her red eye-balls midst the sunken 
gloom tomb ;--- 
Of their wide orbs, like death-fires in a 
Slow, like the rising storm, in fitful moans, 
Broke from her breast the deep prophetic 
toges--- 
Anon with whirlwind rush the Spirit came ; 
Then in dire splendour, like imprison’d flame 
Flashing through rifted domes on towns 
amazed, [rais’d, 
Her voice in thunder burst, her arms she 
Outstretched her hands, as with a fury’s 
force [ curse. 
To grasp, and launch the slow-descending 
Still as she spoke her stature seem’d to grow, 
Still she denounced unmitigable woe : 
Pain, want, and madness, pestilence and 
death, 
Kode forth triumphant at her blasting breath; 
Their march she marshall’d, taught their ire 
to fall, . 
And seem’d herself the emblem of them all. 
Aug. 1818. VIDEo. 


SNe RI oe 


THE CANAL AND THE BROOK. 
[ By the author of “ Legends of Lampidosa,” &c.)} 


fy proud Canal, serene and deep, 

Beneath itsaw the streamlet creep--- 

** Haste, babbler! haste thee on!” it cried, 

‘** Thou emblem of man’s shallow pride ! 

Go, steal thy winding way along, 

With gilded pebbles make thy seng, 

Refresh thy sun-burn’d shepherd’s flock, 

Or tinkle thro’ the thirsty rock ; 

Feed if thou canst the humble flow’r, 

Companion of thy little bour, 

Then slumber in forgotten earth, 

Hid by the clay that gave thee birth.” 

Submissive paus’d the tuneful Brook, 

Then whisper’d thus its meek rebuke--- 

** Unseen I wind my quiet way, 

Unheard ’midst honied wild fiow’rs play ; 

My music soothes the lonely ear, 

My gifts the.cottage-banquet cheer: 

But though in dim inglorious gloom 

I wander now, the hour shall come, 

When thro’ a channel broad and bright 

My peacefal stream shall burst to light, 

And mingle with the boundless sea 

Of Life-and Joy’s Eternity !------ 

Such is my doom---and what is thine, 

Colossal work of Art divine ! 

Condemo’d the gaudy-freights to bear 

» Of shallow pomp and sordid care, 

While iron bondage quells thy force, 

And slaves like thee direct thy course ! 

Go, share the deom of feeble man, 

Whose power thy mimic reign began--- 

The traveller shall return, and see 

An emblem of his pride in thee : 

Thy giant arches shall decay, 

Thy borrow’d flood shall pass away, 

While to free Ocean’s breast is given 

The semblance and the light of Heaven ! 
July 1818. v 
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From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1813, 
THE PARTING. 


gi wind was wild, the sea was dark. 
The lightning flush’d above ; the bark 
That anchor’d in the rocky bay 

Bath’d its top pennon in the spray. 

Hollow and gloomy as the grave 

Roll’d to the shore the mighty wave, 

Then gathering wild, with thuadering sweep. 
Flash‘d its white foam-sheet up the steep, 
The sight was terror---but behind 

Shouts of pursuit were on the wind ; 
Trumpet and yell, and clagh of shield 

Told where the human hunters wheel'd 
Thro’ the last valley’s forest glen. 

Where, Bertha, wa’ thy courage then ? 

She cheer’d her warrior, tho’ his side 

Still with the gushing blood was dyed, 

Up the rnde mountain-path her hand 
Sustain’d his arm, and dragged his brand, 
Nor shrank nor sighed ; and when his tread 
Paused on the promontory’s head, 

She smiled, altho’ her lip was pale 

As the torn silver of his mail. 


All there was still---the shouts had past, 
Sunk io the rushings of the blast ; 

Below, the vapour’s dark grey screen 
Shut out from view the long ravine, 

Then swept the circle of the hill, 

Like billows round an Ocean isle. 

The ray the parting sunbeam flung, 

In white, cold radiance on them hung ; 
They stood upon that lonely brow 

Like Spirits loosed. from human woe, 

And pausing, ere they thread the plume 
Above that waste of storm and gloom. 

To linger there was death, but there 

Was that which masters death, Despair--- 
And even Despair’s high master, Love. 
Her heart was like her form, above 
The storms, the stormier thoughts that Earth 
Makes the dread privilege of our birth. 
Passion’s wild flame was past, but he 

Who pined before her burning eye, 

The numbered beatings of whose heart 
Told, on that summit, they must part--- 
He was life, soul, and world to her ; 
Beside him, what had she to fear? 

Life had for her nor calm nor storm 

While she stood gazing on that form, 

And clasped his Saad, tho’ lost and lone, 
His dying hand, but all her own. | 
She knelt beside him, on her knee 

She raised his wan cheek silently : 

She spoke not, sighed not; to his breast, 
Her own, scarce living now, was prest, 
And felt,---if where the senses reel, 
O’er wrought---o’er flooded---we can feel 
The thoughts, that when they cease to be 
Leave life one vacant misery--- 

She kiss’d his chilling lip, and bore 

The look that told her all was o’er. 


The echoes of pursuit again ; 

Rolied on---she gazed upon the main, 

Then seem’d the mountain’s haughty steep 

Too humble for her desperate leap, 

Then seem’d the broad and bursting wave 

Too calm, too shallow, for her grave. 

She turned her to the dead---his brow 

Once more she gave her kiss of woe 5 

She gave his cheek one bitter tear, 

The last she had for passion here--- 

Then to the steep !---away, away ! 

To the whirlwind’s roar and the das 
spray. 
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